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Two Opinions of Halleck’s 
New English Literature 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Noy. 15, 1913. 

I think Halleck’s New English Literature a 
compact, stimulating, and broad-minded manual, 
particularly suggestive in its handling of the 
later writers. 

BLISS PERRY, 
Professor of English Literature. 


YALE UNIVERSITY October 13, 1913. 

I have been examining with great pleasure 
and interest Halleck’s New English Literature. 
This seems to me to be an extremely valuable 
book, partly by reason of its including contem- 
porary authors of importance, a new feature in 
textbooks of this kind, and partly because of the 
sound scholarship and good judgment on which 
the book is based. 

WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, 
Professor of English Literature. 


If YOU would like to learn more about this book inquire of 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 








THE GENERAL INTEREST 





NOSERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


for M. C. S..or any other public or semi-public 
institution today. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S. had not 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high standing in the community. The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Evening 
School any Tuesday. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


** Educationally the strongest business school in New Englana’* 


156 PLEASANT: STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 











IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “ JUKES-EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of hereaity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the “ Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 


significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


ITO RES-EDWwaRrydDs 


Cloth, 50 cents 





New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon Street, 


Paper, 25 cents 
Boston, Mass. 





Are You Sure of a Comfortable Income 


after you retire from active service ? Wouldn't an annual allowance be desirable tosupplement your income? 
The State may do a little to help retired public schoo! teachers, but some other provision must be made such 


as you may make by joining 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


It is the logical way for a teacher to insure. No other investment can be made on such a safe and profitable 
basis. The Guild is a purely co-operative organization. managed on a strictly business basis by and for the 


teachers of Massachusetts. 





s bees a  ieticadeee: 
Gordon A. Southworth, Somerville, President. 

M Lowell Second Vice-president. 
eee or Goorge M. Wadsworth, Principal Pope A 3 wey Somerville, Secretary. 


ADDRESS MR. WADSWORTH FOR INFORMATION 


ene D. Russell, Lynn, First Vice-president. 
jittiam F. Bradbury Cambridge, Treasurer. 
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For the Teacher 
’ Who has to Depend 
On Her Own Initiative 
THE NEW NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 
is ideal 


The books are closely graded. 
The material is fresh, and of the same quality 
as the work of great masters in music. 


The work is so carefully scheduled that both 
supervisor and teacher are saved from the 


drudgery of details. 
The typography is unusually attractive. 





The series is the product of experience. 


Book One, 144 pp. 32c; Book Twe, 224 pp. 40c; 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. 


Silver Burdett & Company 


Boston _ New York — Chicago 
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HE IS ONLY | 


a HALF A MAN, 














Who cannot express himself in good clear 
English that every one can understand. 


GARSON’S HANDBOOK OF = 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION | 


BY LUELLA CLAY CARSON | 


: 


| Is the best guide to correct. English 

A text book for the schoolroom | 
A desk book for the business office | 
And a reference book for the library | 


In handy size for the pocket. Flexible cloth. | 
| Burnished edges. xii+275 pages. Interleaved | 
_ for notes. List price 60 cents; mailing price 72 

cents. Faull leather binding. Top edges gilt. 
Mailing price $1.00. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK | 


























WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. We are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 


l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap only Say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and | shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High Schoo! Principal: 


Now, I frankly tell you that I haven’t much use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appeaied to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. 1 Shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
6 BEACON STREET 


Long Distance Telephone BOSTON. MASS. 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—_The date on the label of your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinua® ces.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubserip. 
tion expires. 


Change-of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former 2nd present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, oraddress changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Ag? alles in peer are acknowledged by change of date fe!- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Mtesing Numbers.—Should a number of the JouRNAL fail te 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number willbesent. We guaranteea full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com. 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
A.E. Winsure, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JoURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Proressor Water A. Jessup, University of 
Iowa: Society is influencing the schools every 
minute, and we tend to interpret everything it 
gives us from the intellectual point of view. 


FranK Epson Partin, Chelsea, Mass.: The 
most profitable language exercise for the acquisi- 
tion of language power is the one in which the 
child tries hardest to give adequate oral ex- 
pression to his own thought. 


LurHerR Burbank, IN “The Training of the 
Human Plant”: We must learn that what we call 
character is heredity and environment in com- 
bination, and heredity being only stored environ- 
ment our duty and our privilege is to make the 
stored environment of the best quality. 


Rocer Ascuam: Some then, friendly enough of 
nature, but of small judgment in learning, do 
think I take too much pains and take too much 
time in setting forth these children’s affairs; but 
these good men were never brought up in 
Socrates’ school, who said plainly that no man 
goeth about a more godly purpose than he that 
is mindful of the good bringing up both of his 
own and other men’s children. 


ComMIssIonER C. N. Kenpatut, New Jersey: 
Too many children quit school, not because they 
must, but because they want to. Too many chil- 
dren see little value in a conventional bookish 
course of study, much of which is so remote from 
the practical concerns of life—nor are they bad 
boys or worthless girls. They can be saved to 
themselves and to society by courses in schools 
in which they see motive or use, which fit them 
to begin at once the work the world wants them 
to do. 


SUPERINTENDENT S. C. Hurcuinson, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.: School reports are prone to 
deal in generalities and stereotyped _repeti- 
tions intermingled with  gratulation and 
pride in the prosperity of the _ schools. 
...I-venture to assert that a full and com- 
plete statement of facts, conditions and problems 
as they exist whether they are to the credit of the 
school system and the community or not will do 
more towards securing adequate support and co- 
operation than generalized statements of educa- 
tional theory and practice or annual assurance of 
the prosperity of the public schools. 


RESCUING RASCALS THROUGH THE SCHOOLS 
A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


So much has been said in all kinds of papers and 
magazines about the special efforts for rescuing 
rascals, that all too little attention is given to the 
vastly greater work that is being done through 
the schools, 

Julia Richman said at a Chicago meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence that all rescue 
work done by special agencies was merely inci- 
dental, that the real achievement would ultimately 
come through the public schools. They are by 
all the people, of all the people and for all the 
people. 

We think no one—and we measure our words 
when we say it—has alone more to promote 
through publicity the noble achievement of 
Jacob Riis, William’ R. George, ,Ben B. Lindsey 
and John R. Gunckel, and kindred efforts, with 
voice and pen than has the Journal of Education, 
the American Primary Teacher, and their editor, 
and our faith in these movements and in their 
promoters was never greater than now, and, yet, 
we are confident that the public schools in their 
regular activities and in their special functions are 
doing vastly more for the rescuing of rascals, 
taking the country as a whole, than all of these. 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 

Mrs. Bessie Clements in Jersey City has done 
for boys by the hundred a work which would have 
made her internationally famous had she done it 
under an organization whose business it was to 
magnify its good works. 

Miss Olive M. Jones of Public School 120, New 
York , city, has a record unsurpassed by any 
philanthropic organization with an array of 
workers. 

The story of the influence of Jane Day upon 
boys and girls in the schools with which she has 
worked in New York city is scarcely matched by 
any worker under a philanthropic organization in 
the same time in the world. 

New York has scores of other special activi- 
ties accomplishing famous results. 

Chicago, Philadelphia; St. Louis, Boston, San 
Francisco and practically all other cities in the 
country are thrilling with special public school 
efforts for the rescue of rascals. 


FOR HEALTH UPLIFT. 

Nothing is more firmly established than that the 
physical condition carries a multitude of boys and 
girls to moral wreckage. 

The public schools are now doing more for the 
prevention of disease, for the establishment of 
sound, healthy bodies than all other organized 
agencies combined. 

Every study that has been made establishes the 
fact that intemperance is prevented, licentiousness 
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reduced, petty cfinies eliminated by physital vigor 
such as the schools are now securing in a large 
measure. 

VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY. 

It is also madé entirely clear that inability to 
earn an adequate wage is responsible for inability 
to resist many kinds of temptation. It is not so 
much that low wages are paid as that children and 
young people have not been equipped to be 
worth good wages. 

True, we were late in learning how to make the 
school contribute vitally to the efficiency of the 
boys and girls as they go out to work, but this 
lack of ability to see the right and do the right is 
now largely a thing of the past and our boys and 
girls are going out of the public schools here- 
after abundantly able to earn a good wage by do- 
ing intelligent and‘ skilful work in some vocation 
to which they are adapted. This will be an im- 
mense safeguard against waywardness, which 
often leads to delinquency and sometimes to de- 
generacy. 
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LARGER SCHOOL LIFE. 

One very serious cause of early delinquency has 
been the very early life at which boys and girls. 
went into shops, factories, mines, stores and 
offices. . 

Compulsory school laws on the one hand and 
the new attractions in the subjects taught, in the 
methods used and the spirit behind it all have 
combined to keep many young people in school 
until they are sixteen who would in other days 
have skipped out. 

MODERN DISCIPLINE. 

The best feature of the schools of today is the 
new relation of the child to the teacher, ‘notably 
to the principal. This delightful relation has al- 
ways been true in many cases but it is more and 
more in evidence. 

“Vocational Guidance” is now 
most principals of high schools and elementary 
schools. This interest in the children is of ines- 
timable value. It is a vital force making for 
virtue as well as for vocational independence. 


the slogan of 
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A CLOUD OF WITNESSES 


EDWIN D. MEAD 


[From an address on “The Lessons of History.”] 


I wish that we might all look at our politics 
and our history itself religiously. That is what 
elevates history—the thought of God in history— 
and that is what makes political action great. 
We sometimes smile at the Chinese when 
they call themselves the “celestials,”—God’s 
own peculiar children—at those old Jews who 
loved to call themselves “the chosen people,” at 
Dante laboring to prove by appeal to the mir- 
acles in Livy that the Roman nation was the one 
divinely commissioned nation. And yet it was a 
great and noble thought. The exclusiveness was 
not noble, but the fundamental idea of divine call- 
ing and commission was sublime. That is what 
I wish we might have in this republic. I wish 
that we might feel that our state is church, that 
God is in our history, that politics is religion, as 
Moses felt it and David and Samuel and Isaiah. I 
’ cannot think that David felt himself doing any- 
thing unkingly, writing psalms. I like to read of 
Solomon taking things out of the priests’ hands 
and saying the prayer himself at the dedication of 
the Temple. I think it would not have been safe 
to rebuke Prophet Isaiah or Prophet Samuel for 
“preaching politics.” I think, moreover, that it 
would not have been safe to rebuke those old Pur- 
itan ministers of ours for it. It is a poor, pale, 
later time that has divorced politics and religion. 
Almost the whole of Jewish prophecy 1s politics. 
Their politics has become our religion. I wish 
that our own were that. I wish that when the 
American preacher desires to show most plainly 
the finger of God, he might do as Stephen did, and 
recount the history of his people. I think that in 
some future some apostle to the Americans will 
write in the same high religious strain of the long 
line of American patriots and prophets who have 
greatly kept the faith as the writer of that sub- 


lime chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews chants 
the fidelity and the vision of the heroic souls of 
Israel. 

Faith, he will say, is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. For 
by it the fathers obtained a good report. By faith 
Columbus sailed through unknown seas for many 
days, mid perils of wind and perils of water, mid 
perils from faint hearts, mid perils from false 
brethren, and revealed a new world, and died 
knowing not what he had seen. By faith Puritan- 
ism, beginning even as a grain of mustard seed 
brought forth Eliot and Hampden and Cromwell - 
and Milton and Vane, and planted New England. 
By faith the Pilgrim Fathers, when they were 
called to go out into a place which they should 
after receive for an inheritance obeyed; and they 
went out, not knowing whither they went. By 
faith they sojourned in the land of promise, as in 
a strange country, with Winthrop and Cotton and 
Hooker and Roger Williams, heirs with them 
of the same promise. For they looked for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. These all died in faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises, but having seen them afar off 
and were persuaded of them and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers 


and pilgrims on the earth. For they that 
say such things declare plainly that they 
seek a country—and truly, if they had been 
mindful of that country from whence they 


came out, they might have had opportunity to 
have returned. But when the Mayflower sailed 
away at the end of the first winter of death, while 
half their number lay in the graves in the wheat- 
field, not one went back, not one looked back 
who had set his hand to this ploughing. Where- 
fore justly might they boast that as one candle 
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lighteth a thousand so they had) shone to this 
whole nation; and justly might their brethren 
write from beyond the sea that the memory of this 
plantation should never die. 

By faith Samuel Adams refused to admit of 
bondage and was not afraid of the King’s com- 
mandment. By faith Washington drew his sword, 
and Jefferson saw that which was invisible. By 
faith independence was declared by a nation that 
was not yet a nation. By faith the farmers stood at 
Bunker Hill, by faith they endured at 
Valley Forge, by faith they conquered 
at Yorktown. 

And what shall I more say? For the 
time would fail me to speak of Lafay- 
ette and the ‘faith which worked 
mightily for us in other lands; of 
Franklin and Madison, and of Hamil- 
ton, who by faith brought us out of 
confusion into order; of Lincoln also 
and the noble army of those who 
redeemed the land from slavery; of 
Garrison, who worked mightily with 
the newspaper, and Phillips on the 
platform, and Parker in the pulpit, 
and Whittier with the song, and Sum- 
ner in the Senate and John Brown on 
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the scaffold; of faithful soldiers com- 
ing up from lowly homes and lying down 


in unknown graves; of faithful women giving up 
brothers and sons and husbands. And some had 
trial) of bonds and imprisonment, in Libbey, in 
Salisbury, in Andersonville, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented. These all, having obtained a 
good report through faith, labored chiefly for our 
sake. Others labored, and we have entered into 
the fruits of their labor. 

Wherefore, 


seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a 
i cloud of witnesses, and_ that 
with so great a_ price this 
| freedom has been purchased, 
let us lay aside every weight 
l of selfishness and sloth, and 
the sins of partisanship and 
pride that so easily beset us, 
let us walk worthy of our great 
inheritance, let us be creditors 
of the future even as we are 
debtors to the past, and let 
us know that the spirit of 
history is the God of na- 
tions, whose other name is 
Justice. 





BY THE WAYSiIDE—(X) 


EMIL STANTON 


“Please, teacher, can Jim come to school?” 
asked a tall girl with dark auburn hair and pink 
cheeks, as she came up to the teacher’s desk one 
morning in October more than a quarter century 
ago. The teacher, a mere slip of a girl herself, 
to whom a normal school was as yet an unknown 
quantity, looked up from the “copy” she was 
“setting.” “Sure,” said she. “Anyone who wants 
to may come. The more the merrier you know, 
Jane, but who is Jim?” 

“It’s Jim Weller. He lives next to us. He 
hasn’t ever done much in school. He just can’t 
learn anything, I guess. That’s what everybody 
says. Since his ma died last year he’s been going 
over the river to town and you know, teacher, 
what happens when these boys gets to doing that. 
There’s so many saloons over yonder.” 

Yes, the teacher knew, and so did everyone 
else who chanced to see the string of men that 
filed across the bridge into the town on Saturday 
nights. 

“How old is your friend, Jane?’ 

“He’s seventeen, ma’am, and I don’t want him 
to go over the river.” The pink cheeks grew 
rosy red at this confession. 

“Tell him to come in. We'll be glad to have 
him here.” 

“Please ma’am, won't you come outside and tell 
him so? He’s out there.” 

The “copy” was forgotten while the teacher 
went with the girl to welcome this latest addition 
to her already overcrowded back country school. 
She expected to see a boy with a shamefaced, 


hang-dog manner, but was happily disappointed. 
Jim’s’ round moon face was wreathed in smiles 
as, with head erect and shoulders thrown back, 
he entered the room at her invitation. 

“Let me see your books, James,” said the 
teacher after a seat had been chosen for the new- 
comer. 

“Did you say James, ma’am? That really is 
my name, but I ain’t used to it. Nobody ever 
called me that but mother, and she didn’t always. 
She said Jim when she was in a hurry, which was 
‘most all the time. Here’s my books, but I 
can't do nothin’ with ’em. I never could, some- 
how.” 

“Can't you read a little?” 

“Oh, yes, I can read, I guess, but the stuff in 


that reader sounds silly to me. I don’t like it. 
I can do ’rithmetic a little.” . 
What Jane had said proved true. Evidently 


Jim had not done much in school up to this time 
and he didn’t do much with books that winter 
either. He made no disturbance himself nor 
would he allow any wrangling on the part of the 
smaller boys. He made it his business to see that 
the wood box was always full and the water pail 
never empty. The teacher learned to value his 
presence more than that of any other boy in 
school, yet if she asked him to locate Texas he 
would say: “I can’t tell where it is, but it’s that 
big pink spot down there near the bottom of the 
map.” So, too, Kansas was yellow and Oregon 
green, for be it known that this boy had a most 
acute sense of color. With the keen edged 
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pocket knife which he always carried he  pur- 
loined scraps of bright colored hair ribbons as the 
girls played about at recess. These scraps he 
arranged in varied designs on the top of his desk, 
always with a nicety that rivaled the blending of 
colors in the rainbow. Hours and hours he spent 
in cutting and shaping the bits of silk, and when 
at last a design suited his fancy he would take a 
bottle of mucilage from his desk and with a small 
brush carefully fasten the scraps to a sheet of 
paper. Pupils and teacher became interested in 
his mode of designing and many a bright piece of 
silk found its way to his desk by another route than 
that of the pocket knife. He noted the wearing 
apparel of his schoolmates and expressed his ap- 
proval if something especially pleased his eye. 

“Teacher, you’re a peach in that dress,” he 
whispered one morning as she passed his seat on 
her way to help Sarah Jones with a hard problem, 
and thereafter that particular dress went to school 
more frequently than to church. 

I wish I could say that this teacher saw far into 
the future; that she reported the case to her 
amiable school board, who at once ordered an 
elaborate equipment for the teaching of color and 
design; that the boy, thus encouraged, went on 
and on and up and up and became world famous 
and finally married the girl with the auburn hair 
and pink cheeks who had brought him to school 
that October morning, but alas! this is no fairy 
tale. 

Didn’t I say in the beginning that it was more 
than a quarter century ago? The teacher saw into 
the future only so far as a normal school for her- 
self. She kept Jim in school to keep him out of 
the saloon, but her salary consisted of the munifi- 
cent sum of thirty-three and one-third dollars per 
month and when her board was paid there was 
little left to pay the expense of a special course in 
art even had she known that to be the thing that 
Jim needed. The school board consisted of three 
men, two of whom were on_ unspeakable terms 
with each other; three men who had a strong 
sense of responsibility concerning the funds of the 
district, and who spent not a penny of the public 
money for any purpose which did not promote 
the “Three R’s” in the good old-fashioned way, 
so my story ends thus:— r 

When Jim was eighteen the board declared 
his desk needed for others who would get some- 
thing from books, and the boy went over the river. 
He is employed by a water company and gives the 
saloon a wide berth. He didn’t even marry the 
girl with the auburn hair and the pink cheeks. He 
is a good ditch digger, but if some one had thought 
of vocational training for him in his school days 
would that have made a difference? I don't 
know. You ‘tell. 
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S. V. T. J., New Jersey: I enjoy your magazine 
very much and get much help from it. 


C. R. F., Washington: I want to congratulate 
you upon your splendid paper. It is the most im- 
portant and most helpful publication which I have 
seen. 


January 8, 1934 
LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh is one of the wealthiest cities and one 
of the most important industrial centres in the 
world. 

It is near fifty years since I first went to Pitts- 
burgh, and for the last forty years I have been 
there often, so often that probably no school man 
out of the state has had such a range of opportu- 
nity for a comparative study of the city. 

With all the changes in fifty years there has 
been nothing to compare with those of the last 
three years. 

With Allegheny really a part of Pittsburgh there 
1S a compact city of more than half a million 
people. 

Educationally the strides already made are as 
nothing compared with those that are to be in 
the immediate future. The city is in earnest in 
its purpose to have the best schools of the world. 
Here is a statement of the Pittsburgh aspira- 
tion :-— 

“Our ideal is being crystallized and strengthened 
—the ideal of making the schools of Pittsburgh 
the finest institution for human uplift and better- 
ment in the world. A model American school 
system, once perfected, will not only serve 
America, but will be introduced into Japan and 
China, and many other countries in the near future 
just as it has already been introduced into Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines.” 

The cost of the schools is already four million 
dollars a year with a school plant valued at near 
seventeen million, 

They are expecting great leadership in Dr. 
William M. Davidson and they will not be dis- 
appointed. He is especially adapted to the place 
and the place to him. 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 
SUPERINTENDENT J. H. CARFREY 
Franklin, Mass. 

One cannot help marveling at the changes 
which have taken place in recent years in educa- 
tional ideas. The traditional courses of study have 
given way to the modern courses in which the 
child’s own point .of view is being considered. 
The ideal has completely changed and we have 
come to understand that culture proceeds not 
alone from the classics, but may also be obtained 
from other subjects. The whole child is now de- 
veloped. 

The movement now at hand for a complete re- 
vision of college entrance requirements shows a 
distinct educational advancement.. It has been 
held by many of us for some years, that a pupil 
having finished a well rounded high school course 
ol tour years is fitted to pursue a course of work 
in college or other higher institution of learning. 
This contention is being realized, and demanded 
by superintendents and principals of high schools. 
Thanks are due to the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Education that the superinten ; 
are taking the lead in this’ matter. In the past the 
colleges have dominated the high schools: te 
representatives from the high schools have either 
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been powerless or have been timid in their de- 
mands, knowing full well, however, that an en- 
tirely different scheme of studies should be pur- 
sued by the pupils if they are to do their best 
work and the real work of which they are capable. 
Those who have advocated this order of things 
have been accused of wanting to let down the bars 
and lower the standards; that they would allow 
pupils to enter the high school who have no right 
there; that the high school will be filled with 
pupils unable to do high school work; in fact, de- 
moralize the whole high school system. It has 
been said by over-zealous persons that it is 
desired to eliminate all classical study, and that 
were it possible to do so no Latin or Greek would 
be taught in the high school. Tradition has a 
strong hold even on those who would like to ap- 
pear modern. There are some, however, who are 
willing to allow modern subjects to be taught, al- 
though they themselves have no faith in them, and 
sadly deplore the fact that the times demand it. 
It is to be regretted that men in responsible edu- 
cational positions are so wedded to tradition that 
they would deprive pupils of the right to be edu- 
cated according to their needs; these persons are 
unable or unwilling to see the light. We would 
insist On a curriculum that will enable every pupil 
to obtain an education which shall prepare him for 
complete living; and thus to adjust himself to his 
environment and develop his individual powers; 
and in so doing prepare him to enter upon a course 
of study in some higher institution of learning. 
We welcome the day when superintendents and 
principals are joining in demanding that the 
college shall permit us to place pupils where they 
belong and give them opportunity to do the kind 
of work for which they are fitted, and at the same 
time to recognize this work as sufficient prepara- 
tion for college. 
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Furthermore, the sign of progress is seen in the 
plan for a better preparation of teachers for 
secondary schools. The meeting at Harvard 
recently of the Association of New England Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools devoted one entire 
session to the topic, “The Preparation of Teachers 
for Secondary Schools.” Heretofore the dis- 
cussion has been outside; it is now within. Cer- 
tainly this is encouraging. 

The pupils of our high schools have been the 
victims of practice teaching without supervision. 

It is strange that any principal or person en- 
gaged in educational work could argue that a 
graduate fresh from college, with no knowledge 
of the principles of education or methods of teach- 
ing, will do as effectual work in the classroom as 
another with equal advantages (personality in- 
cluded) who in addition has had professional train- 
ing under supervision. 

It is encouraging to know that the question is 
being discussed by secondary school men them- 
selves. Some definite advancement will come 
from the discussion. 

Thus it is seen the spirit of the time is working 
to the advantage of all. Ideals are changing so 
that courses of study may meet the real needs of 
the child; educational advancement toward a 
closer relation between secondary schools and col- 
leges ere long will make it possible for the average 
pupil when finishing a high school course of 
study to enter some higher institution of learning 
and to find there something which he may profit- 
ably pursue and which will fit him for life’s 
work; an educational attitude is developing rapidly 
which is putting new life and the real spirit of a 
teacher into those who would instruct our youth 
of the secondary schools. The dawn of the new 
education is really at hand. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE COUNTRY TEACHER’ 


j. P. 


WOMACK 


Saperintendent, Magnolia, Arkansas 


According to reports made to me by county 
examiners and others presumably conversant 
with the facts, about 400,000 children in our state 
are not in Sunday school, mainly for the simple 
reason that there is no school within reach. Not 
one in fifty of the country children has access to a 
literary society or debating club. Scarcely one 
in a hundred is in reach of acorn club, a tomato 
club, or any other kind of club. About one in 
twenty is reported as being supplied with suitable 
reading matter. Practically none have access to a 
library of books suited to their capacities and 
tastes. Hundreds of communities have abso- 
lutely no provisions for the social life of the young 
people, none for their spiritual uplift except a 
stereotyped sermon by an occasional preacher, 
and none for their intellectual life except the dis- 


* Superintendent Womack was president of the Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, which held one of the most successfu! meet- 
ings of its history at Little Rock under his administration. This 
article is from Mr. Womack’s strong address befere the Association. 


trict school in a weather-beaten hull of a house on 
the only half acre in the district for which no other 
use could be found. To the question, “What do 
the young people do when they meet socially?”— 
the usual answer was “Play Snap.” 

Further investigation reveals the fact that there 


is little efficient leadership in the social or the 
religious life of the community. The preacher 
usually lives in town and merely comes out at 


stated intervals, preaches and returns. 

The teachers are, as a rule, young and untrained 
or old and non-progressive. Every year some six 
or eight hundred enter our ranks without having 
taken a college or normal school course—many 
of them have not attended a high school. Good 
country teachers are usually monopolized by the 
stronger districts. A great many of our country 
teachers live in town and stay in the neighbor- 
hood of the school only during the school term. 
Even then most of them leave the neighborhood 
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every Friday afternoon to return Monday morning. 
They are in the community but not of it. As a 
moral force such teaching counts for practically 
nothing, and ’schools so conducted rarely amount 
to much in the way either of developing individual 
character or in vitalizing community life and in 
giving it tone and direction. 

And what of the country school itself? While 
the city school has been taking such gigantic 
strides in the direction of better housing and 
equipment, richer curricula, and more efficient 
teachers; and while the blessed women of the 
School Improvement Association have been 
beautifying the buildings and grounds and making 
them more attractive and homelike, what advance- 
ment has the country school made in the same 
time? What in the matter of grounds and build- 
ings? Of courses of study? Of teachers? 

The country school of today is far better in 
many places than was the school in the same place 
a few years ago. But let me _ give you three 
examples of schools I have seen. They are in 
many ways typical. There are many better coun- 
try schools, and there may be worse ones, but there 
are many very like them in their salient features. 

One of these schools was held in a log house 
14x14 feet, inside measure. It had a _ loose 
board ceiling and was only partially floored, for the 
lumber had given out and the contractor was not 
under bond. The blackboard was 3x4 feet, and 
there was one ten-cent box of crayon for the term. 
The stove stood on one leg and three rocks 
brought in from the playground. The seats were 
fearfully and wonderfully made and seemed 
imbued with the idea that they were standing on 
the wrong end. The pupils had such books as 
they could borrow or barter for. There were five 
series of readers, in whole or in part, in the school 
and other subjects had about the same proportion 
of misfits. The school day began when enough 
pupils assembled to start a recitation, and ended 
when the cows came by on the way home. The 
teacher was a boy with very meagre equipment 
and no training. Such was the school on which 
one community depended for the education and 
inspiration and guidance of its children. How far 
it met the obligation is a matter which you may 
investigate if you wish, for the school has passed 
into history. The children are scattered to the 
four winds, the big boys of the neighborhood 
burned the schoolhouse, and the teacher is the 
writer. 

The second case to which I wish to refer was in 
many ways different. Stranded at a _ lonely 
flag station one day, in a distant part of the state, 
I sought diversion in the school near by. I found a 
nice house, well built and furnished. It had 
desks of the latest design, maps, charts, and 
hyleplate blackboard. I went in unasked, for the 
teacher seemed to think an invitation unnecessary. | 
He was sitting on a platform at the other end of 
the room holding a book in his hand and looking 
pensively at a row of boys on a seat before him. I 
discovered that the boys were meditating an 
assault with intent to read. One boy would rise, 
stand on One or two legs, and drawl through a 
paragraph. Then the teacher would ask if there 
were any corrections. There were. Next day I 
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met the county examiner. On learning that I had 
visited the school, he asked what my impression 
of the teacher was. I told him in part. He 
seemed thoughtful a minute, then said: “I am sur- 
prised to hear you say so. I have never visited 
his school, but he holds a first grade certificate and 
has the name of being one of our best rural 
teachers,” 

My other example is that of a school in a third 
section of the state. My school board wished to 
employ a teacher who had been well recom- 
mended and I went to visit her school. Her case 
was totally different from that of the others, for 
she was capable of good work. I found her work- 
ing in an unpainted box house in a grove of pine 
saplings. The outside was unattractive, but the 
inside was unutterably dreary and untidy. There 
was nothing on the walls, not even a calendar. 
The teacher was mechanically grinding away at a 
recitation and the pupils were listlessly respond- 
ing. I managed to stay an hour, then made good 
my escape and have never gone back. I would 
rather herd sheep in Montana than attend a 
school like that, and so would any other boy. 

Here were three schools, the only places where 
the children of those communities could go for 
preparation for life and its work. Investigation 
has brought out the fact that in none of those 
communities were the homes supplied with read- 
ing matter suited to the tastes and needs of chil- 
dren, in none was there a public library, a literary 
society, or a social centre of any kind. There was 
more or less preaching, but it was poor and ill- 
adapted to the needs of young people, and there 
was no Sunday school nor other form of organi- 
zation for the young people. Is it a cause for 
wonder that capable and ambitious young people 
break away from such environment at the first 
opportunity? 

Is there no remedy? Shall the city continue 
to draw the very life blood from the country? 

There is a remedy. Part of that remedy 
teachers can only assist in applying, part only can 
apply. In the first place, material conditions in 
the country must be improved until environment 
shall be more favorable. There must be better 
roads, better houses, better furniture, better 
stock, and there must be richer returns from farm, 
orchard and poultry yard. There must be found 
a way to lighten the burden of our country 
women. Housekeeping in the country must have 
less drudgery and more leisure, less cooking for 
hired hands and more books and buggy rides. 
Our country churches must be more ably manned. 

The teacher can help. He can at least throw 
himself mind and soul into the religious life of 
the community. He can teach a class in the Sun- 
day school, or if there is none he can organize and 
conduct one. He can train and lead a band of 
singers. He can get the young people together 
for social functions in the name of the church. 
He can arrange programs for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other special occasions. He can 
be a comrade of the overworked and disheartened 
pastor. He can raise money and establish a Sun- 
day school library. 

The next remedy to propose is good schools. 
These we must have at whatever cost or sacrifice. 
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We must have schools ably manned and planned; 
manned by whole-souled, well-educated, and 
professionally trained men and women with a 
vision of the greatness of the work before them 
and with a consuming passion for their work— 
planned not to meet college entrance requirement 
so much as to give country boys and girls appre- 
ciation and control of the values of life, of the 
things really worth while. 

What will bring good schools to the country? 
Here is the answer: Larger administrative units, 
efficient supervision, courses of study adapted to 
the needs of the community, and more money. 

Larger administrative units—there must be 
larger tax-levying units and fewer weak, isolated, 
one-man-ruled districts; efficient supervision— 
there must be found a way to help our teachers in 
their work and to check up their work on the spot 
by experts; courses of study adapted to the needs 
of the community—the work of the school should 
grow out of the social and industrial life of the 
community; more money—money to build and 
equip schoolhouses, to provide playgrounds and 
playground apparatus, to buy books and current 
literature, and to pay teachers at least as much 
as they can get elsewhere. 

These measures, or better ones, we must have 
and we will have. But there is lacking oné 
topic without which my plea would be incomplete. 
Whether under the operation of these or other 
laws, the fate of the school rests ultimately with 
the teacher. Laws, the best that human wisdom 
can evolve, will prove abortive if the teacher fail 
in his work. Money may be lavished without 
stint, but if the school is in inefficient hands it will 
be spent in vain. 

The teacher, who is to share largely in the re- 
demption of the country, who is to enable country 
boys and girls rightly to live and rationally to 
enjoy their life in the country, must be thoroughly 
prepared for his work. None but the prepared 
can do it successfully. He must know and love 
country life; only he who loves it can make others 
love it. The country teacher must hear the call of 
the country and answer it, not thinking of his work 
as a stepping stone to something else but as his 
life work. He must identify himself with his people 
to live with them, to work with them, to suffer 
with them, to rejoice with them. 

But you may ask what reward the teacher is to 
teceive who thus gives himself with his gift. 
When our Lord was laying down the hard condi- 
tions of discipleship you remember that Peter 
asked the same question, and you remember the 
answer, though the full significance of the answer 
has never yet dawned on the finite mind. I can- 
not tell you what your reward is to be, but I can 
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tell you a little story; it may give you an idea of 
my answer. 

Twenty years ago a young man left one of our 
Southern colleges to make his way in the world. 
Going back to his home for a visit he was shocked 
at the conditions he found there. The conditions 
were older than he, but he saw them in a new light. 
The city was calling for him, for he was well 
equipped and had friends who were ready to help 
him toa good position, But he heard the call of 
the country; it was a call to service in behalf of 
the people of his home community. 

A good school seemed to him the readiest solu- 
tion of the problem. He secured pupils for a 
school but there was no house. He arranged 
seats under some trees and organized his school. 
There were few books, but friends were found 
ready to lend a supply. The school flourished, 
but he soon saw that it could not succeed as it 
should, for back of the school lay the unregulated 
home life. The parents needed instruction. He 
induced them to meet him under the trees on Sun- 
day afternoons. He read and expounded the 
scriptures to them and pointed out helpful lessons. 

3ut he stopped not here. He taught the men 
the nature of the soil and showed them how to 
make the most of it. He instructed the women 
in the simpler phases of domestic science, and 
stressed the use of soap, water, and sunshine. 
He gave instruction in buying and selling, in the 
rights and duties of citizenship, and discussed cur- 
rent events in state and nation. He assisted in 
caring for the sick and he helped the boys and 
girls leaving the parental roof to find employment. 
He was the playmate of the children, the solace 
of the old, and the friend and counselor of the 
young and middle-aged. He stimulated the in- 
dolent, aroused the unambitious, restrained the 
wayward, and helped the bewildered find them- 
selves. 

And today what are visible, tangible results? 
Here are some of them. When he took up the 
work, the community was given to idleness and 
lawlessness. A few men owned their own homes, 
but the great majority were crowded in unsanitary 
tenant shacks. Today the community is noted for 
the quiet, substantial character of its citizenship. 


Three-fourths of the families live in their own 
homes, comfortable and happy. And on the spot 
where he opened his little school twenty years 


ago, there stands today an up-to-date two-story 
brick building used for school and church. 

Will it spoil the story for you if I tell it all? If 
I tell you that my nameless hero is a negro, and 
that for these twenty years his average salary has 
been $12.50 a month? 





Oliver Goldsmith scorched the particularist scholars by speaking of them as the men 


who contributed to obstruct the progress of wisdom by addicting their students to one 
favorite science.—Andrew F. West, Princeton University. 
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SPELLING 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Plymouth, Mags. 
[Book rights reserved.] 


Undoubtedly the commonest and most _inces- 
sant accusation against the public school system 
of today is that our pupils cannot spell. This 
charge is not new, but crops out generation after 
generation with the regularity of the earth’s revo- 
lution. 

One would think to hear the critics that ALL 
the words in the English language were to be 
learned literatim; that reference to a dictionary 
is an act of everlasting disgrace. 

The fact is our language is becoming alarm- 
ingly enlarged, but enriched. The dictionaries are 
becoming more and more ponderous, not only by 
the increase of new words but by addi- 
tional meanings to the old ones. Thus the 
receptivity of the mind is becoming overtaxed 
with these linguistic increments, and the retention 
of both the old and the new becomes well-nigh 
impossible. There seems to be no cessation to 
these new-born augmentations. 

A popular dictionary of today embraces about 
400,000 words. Two thousand spoken words is a 
large estimate used by those graduating from our 
grammar schools. If the common schools teach 
four thousand forms, spoken and written com- 
bined, they do creditable work. The majority 
must, therefore, rely upon the dictionary for the 
remaining 396,000. It is legitimate, reasonable, 
indispensable. The schools can select only the 
most useful words, and thus necessarily limit the 
number. The world demands two or three times 
as many words as a pupil can acquire before the 
compulsory school age expires, and this deficit 
must be made up by resorting to a book of re- 
corded spellings—the dictionary. :, 

Since the orthography of the English language 
is irregular, irratiOnal, complicated, chaotic, law- 
less, unphonetic, arbitrary, unsystematic in respect 
to orthoépy—a language made up of the odds and 
ends of many languages, and since the language is 
destined to retain its characteristic anomalies for 
some time to come, it stands to reason that spell- 
ing must be learned, for the most part, by the ex- 
ercise of memory. 

Spelling is insignificantly, if at all, dependent 
upon the exercise of reasoning power. (It won't 
do to make that assertion to a good speller.) It 
indicates slight, if any, intellectual development. 
(This statement, too, might profitably be left un- 
said.) Spelling is an effort of memory—a 
tenacious and retentive one. 

If, then, the reasoning power shows growth in 
an infinitesimal degree, and if intellectual develop- 
ment is not a marked consequent of the study of 
spelling, the quicker we find a way to attain the 
mastery of this subject, the sooner we will have 
time to devote to subjects which will truly educate. 

Spelling, as far as the educative process is con- 
cerned, is, to use a paradox, a necessary luxury, a 
tool, and not an end in itself, the pursuance of 
which is incumbent upon us. That spelling is a 
desirable accomplishment cannot be denied. 


“Orthography” heads the list of the studies to be 
taught in our public schools as enumerated in the 
State law. 

But memory is no test of intelligence. The 
feeble-minded sometimes have good memory, 
but cannot do abstract work. An idiot has been 
known to recite from memory verse after verse of 
the Bible. 

Spelling depends upon the power of converted 
attention ; it depends upon accurate visualization ; 
it depends upon the re-collection of letters in a 
word in their proper relative position; it depends 
upon intensive drills; it depends upon limited 
focalization ; it depends upon the power of con- 
centration; it depends upon the power of acute 
scrutinization; it depends upon the power of keen 
observation; it depends upon the formation and 
retention of accurate visual images of word-forms. 

No known method has, and no_ undiscovered 
method will produce a spelling-power which will 
result in a universal spelling ability, or; in other 
words, will result in the attainment of correct 
spelling of every word in the English language. 

The fact is, children do not spell to the critics’ 
liking, nor to our liking for that matter. They 
never have and never will. It is an open question, 
perhaps, whether they are inferior to pupils of 
years ago in this respect or not. We do not ex- 
pect universal or infallible spellers, but are quite 
satisfied with reasonabiy improving _ spellers. 
The motto should be: Improvement in all—not 
excellence in a few. 

In reading, the child’s mind is riveted upon the 
Content, and not upon the Form of the words. 
During this period, little, if any ability to spell, is 
acquired. This is the time when the pupil 
recognizes the words as units or series of syllables 
and his attention is not riveted on the relative 
position of letters in the word. After a while, 
however, the constant re-seeing tends to make an 
unconscious impression of the word-form (in 
addition to the content) on the mind. In other 
words, the studious pupil becomes familiar with 
word-forms, and this familiarity enables him to 
spell, or at least improves his spelling, without 
learning the nonsense column, so called. 

Likewise, a poor speller in the grades may, by 
extending his education, and thereby becoming 
more and more familiar with word-forms, become 
a good speller. Again, persons with literary 
tastes will learn to spell many words after 
maturity. Thus, the problem of the teacher, if 
the aforesaid be true, is to improve the spelling of 
the careless, those who attend school during the 
compulsory age only, and those who are not 
studious. 

The spelling books of today may be logical, but 
they are emphatically not psychological. There 
are too many words on a page. There is as much 
confusion and distraction in having forty or fifty 
words On a page as there is when we try to con- 
centrate our attention upon one person in a crowd 
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of the same number. A _ forty-worded page is 
more distracting than a three-ringed circus. The 
attention is necessarily diverted by numerous 
words on the page. Such spelling-books are 
antagonistic to the theory of limited focalization, 
and thwart the attempt at concentration. 

There was a time during the early years of the 
school district system when a_ widespread 
epidemic, called the spelling craze, broke out. 
The disease was contagious; everybody was in- 
fected with the germ called the spelling-bee; no 
one seemed immune. It was an era when every- 
body was spell-bound. Ever since then the 
people have experienced periodic attacks. 

Statistics that are trustworthy will not bear out 
the assertion so often made that results in spell- 
ing are not so satisfactory as formerly; in fact, 
they conclusively show that the reverse is the 
case. 

The old fogy endeavors to prove by _ uncor- 
roborated statements that the present-day spelling 
is inferior to the “good old days” of long ago, but 
he lamentably fails to convince when the facts are 
handled. Almost everyone has an idea that he 
was smarter in his youth that he really was—due 
to a befogged vista of the past. 

Time and again it has been proved that the 
highest grammar grade can surpass the class 
average of the Springfield test given in 1846. At 
West Medway the class average was twelve per 
cent. higher than that attained in Springfield, not- 
withstanding the fact that out of thirty pupils the 
word gnawed was spelled in fifteen different ways. 
Thus, gnawed, nord, knawed, naude, naughed, 


knawd, knaughed, knod, nod, knoded, naud, 
knored, knewd, nawed, nawd. 
The ordinary critic would deduce from _ the 


above that the spelling of today is vastly inferior 
to that of 1846, but facts prove the reverse. 

The old-time spelling evidently had for its goal 
the acquisition of the orthography of all the words 
of the English language—either that or the 
acquisition of all the least practical and the most 
orthographically difficult words of the English 
language. In contradistinction to this we present 
those words which the child ordinarily uses—or 
which the ordinary child misuses—keeping just far 
enough ahead in new words to enforce a reason- 
able and ever increasing acquisition needed by the 
expanding life of the child. 

To prove the above I give a list of seventy-five 
words taken from page 81 of the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report of the State Board of Education 
with the preliminary explanation by the agent, who 
Says :— 

“At the meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, held in Providence during the 
month of January of the present year (1863), a 
class of colored children of the average age of nine 
years, from one of the primary schools of the city, 
came to the church where the session was held, 
to be examined. ‘ Being invited to designate the 
words which were to be put out to the class I 
selected seventy-five from about thirty pages of 
Leach’s Spelling, from the middle to the close of 
the book. But one word was misspelled. The 
following are the words” :— 
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fuchsia stereotype seraglro 
mnemotechny contemptible poignancy 
ecclesiastes syllogism diaphragm 
eccentricity requisite caitiff 
cryptogamous ~ analyze horticulture 
diarrhoea tyrannic equipoise 
apostrophe infringement compressing 
sycophant botanic superstructure 
daguerreotype abridgment endowments 
eleemosynary zephyr screaming 
clough pneumonics lattice 
accessible quintessence hydraulic 
vermicelli paraphernalia __ elasticity 
ommiscient pharmaceutical standard 
pharisaical intelligible lettuce 
coercion idiosyncrasy decrepitude 
eschscholtzia encyclical sanctimonious 
miliary cylinder controversial 
hypocrisy burlesque superstitious 
archetype prodigious piazza 
spontaneity eviscerate ipecacuanha 
stubbornness adolescence mignonette 
mischievous hydrophobia apocrypha 
exhibition blasphemous epicycloid 


Spelling efficiency is higher today than ever be- 
fore. Critics were as severe years ago as now. 
In the Abstracts from school committee reports 
may be culled innumerable proofs. A’ few  fol- 
low :— 

1838-39, page 178. “There is not sufficient at 
tention paid to spelling,—we have found very few 
good spellers.” 

1839-40, page 74. “There is no 
common than bad spelling.” 

1839-40, page 238. “In most of _ the schools, 
the standard of spelling is deplorably low.” 

1839-40, page 273. “Your committee are ol 
the opinion, and it is the opinion of many both 
teachers and others, that, in the accomplishment 
of correct spelling, our youth are far behind the 
standard which formerly obtained.” 

1839-40, page 408. “With all our assiduity on 
this subject, there has been to the best of our 
knowledge, the past twenty years, a retrograde, 
rather than any advance.” 

1843-44, page 118. “Several instances of 
grossly bad spelling on the part of teachers have 
come under our notice particularly in copy-books 


fault more 


for the children. In one or more instances, the 
copy being wrong, the correct spelling of the 


scholars had been carefully altered by the teacher 
to conform to his own ignorance.” 

Here are a few reasons for misspelling :— 

1. The pupil’s old pronunciation is 
prominent than the teacher’s. 

(a) The teacher gives out the word. 
(b) The idea is retained by the pupil. 
(c) The pupil reverts to his or the home or 
the street pronunciation and spells ac- 
cordingly, e. g., rense for rinse, boquet 
for bouquet. 

2. Some pupils read little—hence they have 
not that fund of impressions, that stock of word- 
pictures from which # draw. 

3. Physical Reasons. 

(a) Defective hearing. 
(b) Indistinct vision. 


more 





(Centinued on page 4.) : 
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COUNTRY LIFE LEADERSHIP 

In the Journal of Education, June 19, we 
wrote at great length of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of County Superintendent Edward J. Tobin 
in rural Cook County, Illinois. 

The developments since the schools opened in 
September make the work of which we wrote in 
June seem like child’s play. Then we talked of 
Mr. Tobin’s nohle leadership of boys and girls. 
Now he has made the,schools lead the men, all the 
men, the men least inclined to be led. 

We called attention then to the fact that in re- 
sponse to Mr. Tobin's urgent recommendation, the 
County Commissioners made appropriations and 
authorized him to employ, at a good salary, five 
country life leaders, each of whom should have in 
charge twenty rural school districts. Those men 
were employed for 365 days in the vear and for 
sixteen bours a day if they were needed. No one 
was eligible for appointment whose whole heart 
was not in the work. 

Five men, just the men the positions require, 
fairly leaped into the work on September first. 

One of these men had a school district in which 
there had been no “reaction” 
gestions of Mr. Tobin. 


to any of the sug- 
They had no use for book 
farming, the Babcock milk tester was considered 
a joke, recreation was nonsense. They were hon- 
est, hard-working, hard-luck farmers. 

When the Country Life leader went to his job he 
found a sad state of things. 
“Just my luck, 


Hog cholera was on 
” was all that could be 
The case was promptly re- 


a rampage. 
gotten out of them. 
ported to County Superintendent Tobin, who got 
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long distance telephone connection with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A telegram from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture iu Washington, said : ‘‘No oneavailable.” 

Mr. Tobin appealed to the Chicago Congress- 
men and they presented the cause of sick hogs in 
the name of education. “The county superinten- 
dent of schools wants your immediate attention to 
these hogs.” 

“Mr. Day will be on the next train.” 
was. 

Mr. Tobin and the school leader of that school 
district switched Mr. Day off the train in Chicago 
and whirled htm out twenty-five miles to look over 


the hogs. 


And he 


Immediately rural telephones got busy. * 
come.” 


They've 
“They are here.” And from everywhere 
the farmers came in, fifty-three of them. 

Mr. Day knew his business, knew 


to the farmers, 


how to talk 
said he did not know that it was 
that there were that 
would kill off hogs, that he could only know by 


cholera. several diseases 


dissecting a hog. 

Asked if anyone would provide a sick hog for 
dissection. “Oh, ves, a young one of little value, 
that was sure to die,” but no one was dressed to 
dress a hog. 

“Oh, I'll do that.” 

They looked at Mr. Day 


men., 


, city dressed, in amaze- 
as he took from his pocket a little pocket 
knife, a blade two inches long, and put the pig out 
of commission with no spattering of blood. 

With as little fuss, with the same little knife, 
with his city clothes on he cut the pig open, took 
out all the organs, held them up and explained 
all about the uses of each and what was liable to 
be the trouble. There was no cholera but pneu- 
monia. 

By that time everybody had a hog to offer up to 
science. The second had no cholera, but the third, 
a big one, had the worst kind of a case, intestines 
rotten with ulcers. 

Oh, but those fifty-three hog owners by that 
time had had a college education in the science and 
art of the veterinary. 

Then Mr. Day told them that when a hog had 
the cholera there was nothing to be done and they 
saw that without being told. 

Sut he told them that hogs could be made im- 
that 
the United States government controlled it but 


mune from cholera, that there was a serum, 


some state departments had the privilege of mak- 
This 
For about twenty cents a hog 


ine it and Illinois was one of those states. 
could be bought. 
months, for 


made, perma- 


could be made immune for six or 


about sixty cents a hog could be 
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nently immune. So great was the interest in the 
matter that the farmers at once ordered enough 
to make about 259 hogs immune and County Su- 
perintendent Tobin was empowered to order it. 

By that time everyone of the fifty-three men was 
a new being. 

“We have been having hog cholera off and on 
for twenty-five years,” said one of them. “After 
a year or two we stop raising hogs for a few years 
and then we start in and after four or five years 
it comes on again,” 

“No more hog cholera here,” said another. 
Then they realized that they could never have 
done anything individually, that the new condition 
of prosperity was all due to Mr, Tobin and his 
Country Life leadership, 

“Any more new things for us, Tobin?” said a 
man, 

“A lot of them,” said Mr. Tobin, and a little 
later he took a Babcock tester out there and those 
farmers asked him to test the milk of their cows. 

They want everything new under the.sun and 
they want their children to have all sorts of new 
things. Before six weeks the one hundred and 
two rural school districts were ready to the last 
man for rural school progress. 


«+4 +0-4>-0+-+0+ 





EDUCATIONAL VITALITY 
The accompanying resolutions, passed unani- 
mously by the Women Principals’ Club of New 
York city, and by the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, have great possibilities as well as vitality. 
Now that women vote in eleven states with great 
expectations for the expansion of this territory, 
they can wield greater influence than any body of 
educators that has ever gotten behind the proposi- 
tion for ennobling the Bureau of Education. 
These women can call to their aid all Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs throughout the country, 
the ‘Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and all other women’s 
organizations, and when such an almost endless 
chain of influence takes hold of a good cause it 
will be more nearly irresistible than any other 
organized effort in the country when women vote. 
Whereas: Our great First President 
in his farewell address admonished us, 
“Promote then as an object of primary 
importance institutions for the . general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened,” and 
Whereas: For the first time in the his- 
tory of our country we have for President 
a man whose life has been devoted to 
education, and 
Whereas: The cabinet of the President 
has been enlarged from time to time as 
the need has arisen, and 
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Whereas: The establishment of a new 
secretaryship has in every case greatly 
improved conditions in the department 
of the government thus strengthened, and 

Whereas: No department of national 
government is equal in importance to 
that of education, as upon the training of 
the children depends the character of the 
future citizens of this Republic, since 
therefore the department of education 
is of “primary importance” 

Be it resolved: That we earnestly urge 
the President of these United States to 
recommend in his first message to Con- 
gress that convenes in December the 
enactment of such measutes as will add 
a secretary of education to the cabinet 
of the- President, to the end that the 
children may receive the fostering care 
of the national government and the prob- 
lems of education may be studied in the 
Same scientific spirit that is now 
voted to those of agriculture. 


_—_- 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT A. C. NELSON 

The death of State Superintendent Andrew C. 
Nelson of Utah on December 26, 1913, removed 
one of the best known’and best beloved of the 
state superintendents: Dr. Nathan C. Schaetfer 
of Pennsylvania is the only other state superin- 
tendent who has served fourteen years, At the 
last election, when party politics were exceedingly 
intense, Mr. Nelson was nominated by all three 
parties and was unanimously elected by the peo- 
ple. He has been active in the counsels of the 
National Exucation Association for fourteen years, 
never having niissed a meeting, summer or winter. 
He was a native of Utah, lacking less than a 
month of being fifty years of age. His wife and 
ten children were with him when he passed 
quietly into the hereafter. 

He had known for twenty years that he had a 
cancer, which he had had twice removed and upon 
which he had had several lesser surgical opera- 
tions, but despite his intense suffering he was very 
active until the last few days. Few men have 
done as much for any state, educationally, as he 
did for Utah. “Every inch a gentleman,” was 
never more justly said of any one. Heroic, de- 
vout, wise and efficient may be truthfully said of 
him. In common with a multitude of school peo- 
ple in every section of the country, we mourn.a 
beloved friend and comrade. 


—_— = 
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STATE COMMISSIONER OF ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION 


California is doing many new and vital things — 
professionally, not the least of which is the estab- 
lishment of a “Commissionership of Elementary 
Education,” placing Dr. Margaret E. Schallen- 
berger of the San Jose normal training school in 
charge of the promotion of the efficiency of the 
elementary school work of the state. So far as we 
know, this the first time this has been undertaken 
by any state. The experiment will be watched 


de- 
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with keen interest. Dr. Schallemberger has dem- 
onstrated rare skill in vitalizing the elementary 
work in a large normal training school, and if she 
can approximate such success in the teaching 
force of a great state it will be a noble professional 
mission. 
a oe Se 
WILLIAM R. GEORGE 

We have known William R. George intimately 
ior more than ten years, and the Republic as 
well. We have also known of the pestiferous 
enemies who have been aiter him for more than 
five years. The one sin in the eyes of some of 
them is that Mr. George is a Progressive in deal- 
ing with little toughs whom he has taken from 
all parts of the world and most of whom he has 
saved to good manhood and womanhood. His 
methods are so radically different from those of 
others, that the much greater success of his meth- 
ods impeaches all official and institutional methods. 
Che nationalizing of his work and the universal- 
izing of it would put every board of state chari- 
ties ont of a job. When one realizes how intensely 
opposed to the Peace movement officers of the 
army and navy afte, he does not wonder at the 
scare that takes possession of some civil officials 
when a reign of peace is threatened among toughs. 


ow wwe 
Sh et ee nel 


ANTI-GAMBLING IN VIRGINIA 
The following editorial is from a recent issue of 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin :— 

About six hundred members of the 
student body at the University of 
Virginia joined not long ago in a 
somewhat remarkable movement. A 
few leaders of undergraduate opinion 
issued a statement of their belief “that 
each student of the university should 
decide for himself every detail of his 
life and habits,” but that in one particu- 
lar this freedom should be abridged. 

That the influence of the older men 
upon the younger should be wholly bene- 
ficial, these leaders declared: “We think 
there should be no gambling with first 
year men by the old men”; and they 
proposed “that the student body should 
be asked to subscribe individually to a 
paper agreeing that it is opposed to 
gambling by first year men, and _ that 
none of them will himself gamble with 
first year men during the remainder of 
his stay in the University.” 

A definition follows: “ ‘Gambling,’ as 
used above, is construed to mean ‘games 
of chance for money’; it includes games 
of cards, dicing, roulette, etc. It does 
not include betting on ball games, 
elections, etc., nor matching and the like.” 

The 602 students of the University of 
Virginia who signed the novel pledge are 
bound by it this year. It may be that 
they are like the smoking fathers who try 
to impress upon their sons that the use 
of tobacco is a wasteful and injurious 
habit, or it may be that in their studies 
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of American literature they have learned 
that Edgar Allan Poe was lost to their 
university before the end of his first 
year through his taste for cards, and are 
resolved to run no risks with future poets. 

Either motive is understandable; yet it 
may fairly be imagined that a higher im- 
pulse, expressing itseli in a stronger 
sense of responsibility in many quarters, 
was at work. 


SMITH—HENDERSON 

Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, after thirteen years 
of efficient leadership as principal of the State 
Normal School at Mansfield, Pennsylvania, has re- 
signed to accept the- principalship of the State 
Normal School at Clarion, Pennsylvaania, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Henry Shafer. Professor W. D. 
Henderson of the State University of Michigan 
succeeds Dr, Smith at Mansfield. 
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DISTINCTIONS 

Charles A. Prosser, in “The Teacher and Old 
Age,” makes some exceedingly important discrimi- 
nations in the use of terms. An “annuity” is a 
retirement allowance purchased in whole or in 
part by the contributions of the beneficiaries; a 
“pension” is entirely provided by state or city; and 
“retirement allowance” applies to all moneys re- 
ceived by the beneficiaries. 
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A Kansas judge decides that it is contemptuous 
for a high school girl to call her instructor in his- 
tory “Pete” and the principal “Snookums.” It is 
interesting to know there is a limit to students’ in- 
sults. 


There is now a violent reaction to the “Gary 
plan” in many quarters. For those who have 
never been swept oft their feet by it and have 
never opposed it the situation is interesting. 


Cleveland is talking of a salary of $5,000 for 
supervisor of play activities of school children. 
Quite a change irom the old time view of play in 
school. 


Some subjects are naturally dry in spots, but 
the chances are that dryness, like pain in the 
tooth, is a warning to take it out. 


There is no more danger of Montessorism harm- 
ing the kindergarten than of the red’s neutraliz- 
ing the blue in the American flag. 


New York’s new mayor, John Purroy Mitchell, 
appoints a woman, Dr. Katherine B. Davis, to a 
$7,500 position. 


Chicago in six days, December 19-24, handled 
22,000,000 pieces of mail. 

American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 

Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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THE WEEK 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE CURRENCY LAW. 

There is a widespread disposition, even among 
the most conservative financiers, to make the 
best and the most of the new currency law. Not, 
by any means, that itis regarded as a perfect 
statute, but that it is so much better than existing 
conditions, and still more, that it is so much better 
than what might have been evolved with a hand 
less steady at the helm. When the business com- 
munity reflects upon some of the provisions which, 
at one stage or another, formed a part of the bill 
but were eliminated before its enactment, it con- 
siders its mercies with gratitude. One of the 
things calling especially for gratitude is the strik- 
ing out of the words “or other lawful money” in 
the section relating to reserves. If this clause had 
remained in, it would have been possible to reckon 
banknotes and federal reserve notes as reserves 
against the note issues: Now only gold can be 
so reckoned. Moreover, the amount of gold re- 
quired as a reserve was increased during the last 
deliberations. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS EXPECTED. 


It is interesting to notice that A. P. Andrew, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Secretary of the Monetary Commission which 
framed the so-called Aldrich currency plan, al- 
though he criticised the bill freely in its earlier 
stages, is convinced that it is “predominantly bene- 
ficial.” He believes that the new reserve banks 
will help to prevent bank suspensions, stoppages 
of exchange, and general panics; will assist in 
handling the crops ; will divert bank reserves from 
the stock market to legitimate industry; will tend 
to make money rates and security values more 
stable; and will help in the handling of our foreign 
trade. It is generally conceded that a great deal 
depends upon the personnel of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; but, if the President makes wise 
selections, it is felt that the experiment will work 
itself out satisfactorily, and that such defects as re- 
main in the law can be eliminated by supplemen - 
tary legislation. 


FORECASTING ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION. 


While a great deal of interest is felt in the 
recommendations which the President may make 
to Congress when it reconvenes, upon anti-trust 
legislation, it is not expected that he will insist 
upon anything that will be disturbing and destruc- 
tive. The remarks which he made when he signed 
the Currency bill, while not so definite as some 
had expected, are reassuring upon this point. 
Legislation is expected against interlocking 
directorates, and to make the guilt of violating the 
laws personal, with a personal penalty; but it is 
not expected that much will be done beyond this. 
Nor is it expected that undue precipitancy will be 
shown in pushing through such legislation as is at- 
tempted. 


POSSIBLE COMPROMISES. 


The situation will be relieved of a good deal of 
tension if other large corporations whose ex- 
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tended operations are open to question as to their 
legality follow the example of the Bell Telephone 
system in conceding the points which might be de 
cided against them, in the event of government 
prosecutions. Recent conferences between 
Attorney-General McReynolds and the officers of 
the Pennsylvania railroad look in this direction. 
That company, according to its last report, holds 
forty-two per cent. of the outstanding stock of 
the Norfolk & Western. The legality of these 
holdings is now in question ; and it is likely that the 
company, which has voluntarily decided to dispose 
of its stock holdings in coal companies to comply 
with the commodity clause of the Hepburn Act, 
will dispose of the whole or a part of its Norfolk 
& Western holdings. 


FARM PRODUCTS AND PRICES. 


In spite of droughts and other set-backs the 
Department of Agriculture estimates the value 
of the 1913 products of American farms at ten 
billion dollars and the cash income from them at 
about half that sum,— about one-half of the prod- 
uct, it is estimated, remaining on the farms where 
it was produced. But the department report does 
not hold out any hope of a material reduction in 
the cost of living, by reason of these heavy crops. 
It is the multitudinous middleman who assesses 
everything that passes through his hands from the 
producer to the consumer who stands in the way; 
but it is not at all clear how he can be eliminated. 
Perhaps the development of the parcel post and 
the proposed new containers for eggs and milk 
will do something in this direction, at least so far 
as relations between the farmer and near-by con- 
sumers are concerned, 


ENGLAND AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


The final decision of the British Cabinet to take 
no official part in the Panama fair is nowhere 
more severely criticised than in the Liberal news 
papers, which are natural supporters of the gov- 
ernment. The ostensible reason for refusing par- 
ticipation is the half-million dollars of expense in- 
volved, and the inconvenient multiplication of 
such international exhibitions. But the govern- 
ment’s critics rightly insist that, in this country, 
the course which Great Britain has taken will in- 
evitably be regarded as an expression of pique 
because the United States has not accepted the 
British view as to tolls upon coastwise trade; and 
they argue that to save half a million dollars at 
the cost of creating international resentment is 
poor economy. 


WHACKS AT THE CIVIL SERVICE 


If the present Congress has its way, there will 
not be much left of the merit system in the civil! 
service. The attacks upon it are not made openly 
but indirectly and by means of riders and amend 
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(c) Blurred perception. 

4. Carelessness. 

5. The teacher’s mispronunciation. 

There are several kinds of memory to be con- 
sidered in teaching spelling. There is the visual 
type of memory or imagery, the kind used by the 
eye-spellers, who predominate. There is the 
auditory type, the kind used by the ear-spellers 
who reproduce or recall the letters of a word in 
their correct order through association. ‘There is 
the motor or muscular type who learn by writing 
and re-writing words or by saying and re-saying 
words. Then there is the mixed type. 

In the lower grades the motor and auditory 
memory predominate. Spelling at this time in- 
volves the use of the lips. The deduction, then, 
must be that small children should be allowed to 
move their lips while studying spelling, and even 
to whisper the spelling, letter by letter. 

Spelling is an important study in the school 
curriculum. It is no more important, however, 
than correct pronunciation. The written language 
calls for correct spelling—the spoken language 
calls for correct pronunciation. The most 
scholarly make many slips in the latter. An errof 
in orthography is no graver mistake than a 
blunder in orthoépy, and although orthoépy is 
the science of pronunciation and not of spelling, it 
is so closely linked with orthography as to be in- 
separable. 

Teachers are not expert in orthoép;. They are 
expert in cacoépy. As is the pupil, so is the 
teacher capable of improvement, and this may be 
universally noticed in the matter of pronunciation. 

In brief persons do not necessarily know the 
correct pronunciation nor the correct spelling of 
terms used in fheir respective professions. 

The physician mispronounces “tonsillitis,” 
“eczema,” “vaccine,” The minister mispronounces 
“Creator,’ “Mediator,” “Sanhedrin,” “devil,” 
“evil.” The mechanic mispronounces “lever.” 
The teacher mispronounces “divisor,” “factor,” 
“nomad,” “handkerchief.” The business man 
mispronounces “deficit,” “inventory,” etc., etc. 

We believe with George S. Boutwell, third secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and 
John W. Dickinson, fifth secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, and hundreds of 
others that the time to learn to spell is during the 
early years of school life. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Don’t require formal definitions; the use of 
the word is more important. Complete and pre- 
cise definitions should be expected only from 
pupils in the upper grades, or perhaps in the 
high school. Pupils of the lower grades have 
not the vocabulary requisite to frame correct 
* definitions. 

2. Tests of proficiency should not contain un- 
usual and uncommon words. 

3. Don’t require the pupils to spell all words 
they read; their reading ability should be far in 
advance of their spelling ability. 

4. Eliminate too difficult words; let the pupils 
look these up in the dictionary. 
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5. Give a) minimum list of 
(geographical and historical). 

6. Don’t teach any word which the pupil won't 
utilize in his post school life. 


proper nouns 


7. Have no division into syllables and no 
diacritical marks (in written lesson). Syllable 
separation and diacritical marks change the 


pictures of words. 

8. Repetition.and drill are indispensable. Too 
much repetition, however, destroys the attentive 
stimuli. 

9. Have words used in sentences or meaning 
given before oral or written spelling. 

10. Insist on intensive, not extensive work, 
that is, have few new words in each lesson. 

11. Teach pupils how to study spelling. Don’t 
make spelling a joyless drudgery. Arouse  in- 
terest in it. It is the duty of the teacher to de- 
velop in the pupil the spelling habit. Spelling is 
rarely taught. When pupils are studying or writ- 
ing words, accurate spelling will be promoted by 
urging. the inaudible pronunciation of each 
syllable and the word itself. 

12. Never have a pupil study words which he 
cannot correctly pronounce. 

13. Combine oral and written spelling. Oral 
spelling aids pronunciation. Writing words is 
the object of teaching spelling. Although oral 
spelling has comparatively little value, there is 
more interest in it, hence it should be encouraged. 

14. Never pass back a paper with misspelled 
words lest an incorrect word-image be fixed in 
the mind. 

15. Insist on use of dictionary above grade IV. 
Extend its use in the upper grades. ; 

16. Have spelling matches. 

1%. Have inter-school contests. 

18. Don’t be annoyed by failures—they are 
natural; spelling is learned by practice, and not by 
studying solely. 

19. No one method should be used to the ex- 
clusion of all others. Vary the ways to create in- 
terest. 

20. Oral spelling should precede written. 

21. Make no inflexible rule about the number 


of times to pronounce a word for the class exer- 
cise. 


22. Don’t have pupils correct papers. It con- 
sumes valuable school time and is conducive to 
inaccuracy. No permanent reliance to -correct 


one’s Own or one’s classmate’s paper should be 


expected. 

23. Rarely permit words to be altered, and 
then only by permission. 

24. Have only the preferred spellings (and 
pronunciations) learned,—not the obsolete nor 
the obsolescent. 

25. Know that the word given out can be 


used by the pupil, and is or should be a part of his 
vocabulary. 

26. Spelling lessons should be given regularly ; 
spasmodic work is a waste of time. 


27. Time of studying spelling should not be 
limited. 

28. Use no spelling blanks but paper daily. 

29. 


Spend little time in having rules for spell- 
ing committed to memory, and then only one rule 
at a time. 
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30. Don’t give the same number of words to 
the good speller and the poor speller alike. To 
do so is as unwise as to expect all to eat the same 
quantity for breakfast regardless of power of 
digestion. If the same number be given, they 
should be orthographically easier for the poor 
speller. 

31. Assign the spelling lesson the day before. 
Some pupils may be ear-minded. These should 
study spelling outside of schoolhouse and school 
hours where they can sound aloud the words of 
the lesson. The eye-minded can learn the lesson 
in school., Theoretically these two classes should 
be in two and separate divisions with different in- 
struction. 

32. Don’t teach homonyms in same or proxi- 
mate lessons. The longer the interval, the surer 
the acquisition. They should be taught in dicta- 
tion lessons, where the context brings out the 
meaning. 

33. Spelling lessons should not contain words 
of like alternation of letters coming together, 
“ei” or “ie.”. Such lists are easily and quickly 
learned, and as easily and quickly forgotten. 

34. Do not require the pupils to commit the 
words of the entire spelling lesson to memory, 
and ask them to repeat all the words. 

35. Don’t put much emphasis upon words that 


are much used in talking but not in written dis- 
course. 
36. Don’t mispronounce words in order to 


help pupils spell them. 

37. Don’t expect instantaneous spelling from 
all pupils. ‘Delayed recall” of memory is as 
accurate as “immediate recall.” The minds of 
pupils are decidedly unlike. 


38. Never employ the concert method. 

39. Only one word should be viewed at a 
time. 

40. Don’t number the words on the board. 

11. Remember that “giving out” and “hear- 
ing” spelling are not synonymous with teaching 
spelling. 

42. The diacritical marks with their names 


should be known by all pupils before completing 
the grammar school course. 

43. Throughout the grades attention should be 
directed to accent marks, root-words, prefixes, 
suffixes and syllabication, these being emphasized 
in the upper grades. 

44. The selection of words should not be left 
exclusively to the teacher. 

45. The follow-up process 


should never 
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wane. Any misspelled word should be given un- 
til its spelling is learned by all pupils. Exceptions 
are to be made upon excessive repetition in case 
one or two pupils are chronic misspellers. 

46. If the room is large or the pupils scattered 
—and the spelling lesson is written on the board 
—make two enumerations—one in one part of 
the room, another in another. 

17. There is a certain number of words which 
everybody ought to know—then there should be 
differentiation. (1) Words needed by all. 
(2) Words needed by each class of workers. 

18. At least seven per cent. of the time should 
be devoted to spelling. 


49. Give spelling an important place on the 
school program. It is a primary and not a 
secondary subject in the lower grades. 

50. Grades J, Il, III. should have two new 
unphonetic words daily. Grades IV, V_ should 
have three new words daily. Grade VI should 
have four new words daily. Grade VII should 
have five new words daily. Grade VIII should 


have six new words daily. 
STEPS OF THE SPELLING LESSON. 
1, Words viewed by the pupil. 
2. Words should be pronounced by the teacher 
with distinct enunciation, 
3. Words should be pronounced by the pupil. 
4. Study by the pupil, assisted, in 
grades, by the teacher. 
5. Words should be used in sentences by the 


the lower 


pupil. (Interchange four and five in the lower 
grades.) 
6. Oral spelling by the consecutive method, 


(Word pronounced before beginning to spell, and 
while spelling separate the word into syllables by 
pauses.) 
7. Oral spelling by the promiscuous method. 
8. Written spelling in column. Contextual 
spelling once a week. 


9. Papers co]lected. 
10. Papers corrected by the teacher. 
11. Pupils notified of incorrect spellings by 


number of word or dictated sentence. 

12. Pupils who have misspelled are required to 
remain, and spell these words to teacher, in 
written form. 

13. Reviews should be frequent, 
words making up the major but not 
lesson necessarily. 

Note: Co-ordinate writing and spelling, having 
the writing lesson precede the spelling, and have 
spelling words for writing lesson. 


misspelled 
the entire 


0 0 eo- Oe 


A Flower unblown, a Book unread, 

A Tree with fruit unharvested; 

A Path untrod; a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 


A Landscape whose wide border. lies 
In silent shade, “neath silent skies; 
\ wondrous, Fountain yet unsealed, 


A © 
Chas 


vwsket with tts 


gift concealed; 


is the Year that for you waits, 


Beyond Tomorrow's mystic gates. 


—Horatio N. Powers. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
SCENE I 


\ Little Loe Hut in Indiana. Three sides are in- 
closed, the fourth is shut in by bearskins. 
Characters—Abraham Lincoln, Father, Stepmother. 


Neighbor Brown. 

[Abraham is reading in front of the open fire, on one 
side of which sits his father, on the other, his step- 
mother.] 

Father—Abraham, you will spoil your eyes reading 
by that flickering light. 

Abraham—No, father, I can see very well, and I am 
anxious to finish this story that Neighbor Brown lent 
me. 

Stepmother—The boy is a great student. 
him a tallow dip to read by. 

Father—He had better turn his attention to something 
more practical than books. 

Stepmother—Many a great man has been a lover of 
learning. Let him study if he likes. 

[In the meantime she has been preparing the tallow 
lip, which she now places near the boy.] 

Abraham—Thank you, mother. You are always domg 
something for me. 

Stepnrother—That is because you are a good boy, Ab- 
raham. 

(A knock is heard on the side of the house.) Father 
(rising and pushing aside the bearskins covering the 

yen side of the hut)—Come in. (Neighbor Brown en- 
ters, shakes hands with the family, and sets down a lan- 
tern he is carrying.) We are glad to see you, Brown. 
Is the snow drifting badly? 

Brown (stamping his feet.)—Yes, there is quite a heap 
out there in the path. 

Stepmother—CGome and get warm at the fire. 

[They step aside and make room for the visitor.] 

,rown—Thank you. A fire is good ‘on a cold might like 
this. (He draws near to the fire and rubs his hands 
together.) I see you are still at your books, my lad. 
(He pats Abraham on the shoulder.) Well, I have 
brought you another. I got it from a friend of mine 
just so that I could give it to you. (He takes a book 
from inside his coat and hands # to Abraham, who 
eagerly takes it.) 

Stepmother—What do you say for it, Abraham? 

\braham—I thank you very much. I have quite a 
library now. 

Brown—I didn’t look at the name of the book, but I 
suppose, for people who like to read, a book is a book, 
no matter what it is called. 
learning, but reading is too 
would rather chop wood. 

fAll laugh.] 

\braham (examining the book)—lIt is a copy of the 
Statutes of Indiana. I am glad to get it. 

Father—What are “statutes”? 

\braham—Why, laws, father. 
laws of this state. 

Brown—Well, now, that is a pretty good thing tuo 
know about. 

Father—It sounds more practical than what he has 
been reading. What do you call that story, boy? 

Abraham—Robinson Crusoe It tells of a man who 
was shipwrecked and cast away on an island. 
derful to read about the things he did. 

Brown (looking at the other books arranged on a 
rude sheli)—What else have Here’s the Bible. 
Phat ts the best book. 

Stepmother—Yes, he never gets tired of reading it 
over and over. It is full of so many noble thoughts and 


I w:li make 


I believe in encouraging 
slow work for me. I 


It tells all about the 


It is won- 


vour 


good stories. 
Abraham (touching the books one by one)—Here are 
“ZEsop’s Fables,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “The Life of 
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Washington,” and a history of the United States. That 
is a good many for a boy to have. 

Brown—Indeed it is, and if I cam get you any more, 
I will. 

Stepmother—Abraham writes out different things he 
wants to learn by heart and takes them into the woods 
to study while he is chopping. 

Brown—Where does he get the paper? 

Abraham (laughing)—Here is my paper 
a shingle down from the book shelf.) I write on one 
of these and carry it with me. I make my ink o# roots 
(He picks up a bottle of ink and shows it to Brown.) 
And this is my pen. (He exhibits a goose quill.) 

Stepmother—He does ‘his arithmetic examples for 
school with a burnt stick on the back of a shovel. (She 
shows the shovel.) 


Brown—You have a smart boy here, Neighbor Lin- 
coln. 


(He takes 


Father—He ought to learn a trade, I think. He is tal! 
and strong and would make a good blacksmith. 

Aibraham—I should like to be a lawyer. That is why 
Iam so glad to get the book you brought me, Neighbor 
Brown. 

Stepmother—He is a fine rail-splitter already. 

Brown—I know that. There is 
around here that can beat ‘him. 

Stepmother—Whattever the is best fitted for, no doubt 
he will do. 

Brown—Yes, that is so. It is getting late. now, so I 
think I bad better be starting home. 

Father—Well, come again, Brown; we are always glad 
to see vou. 

Brown—I will. Come and see us. Good-bye. 

Otthers—Good-bye. (He goes out.) 

Father—The fire is low, and it is time to go to bed. 
(He yawns.) Abraham, we must get wp at sunrise to- 
nrorrow and begin chopping trees early. 

Abraham—All right, father. Good night, mother 

Stepmother—Good night. I hope you will get a good 
sleep. I stirred up the leaves in your mattress to-day, 
to make i# softer. 


not a grown man 


Abraham—You are as kind to me as if you were my 

own mother. 
[He starts to climb the peg ladder to the loft.] 

Father—I believe I will go out and fasten the edges 
of the bearskins a little tighter. 
ing in. 

Stepmother—I will go with you and hold the light, so 
that you can see. (They go out.) 


SCENE II. 
A General Store in New Salem, Ilinois. 

Characters—Lincoln, Jack Armstrong, Peter Rogers, 
Mrs. Jenkins. 

[Lincoln is behind the counter. Jack and Peter are 
sitting idly by the stove. Mrs. Jenkins comes in with 
a wet umbrella, which she leans against the counter.] 

Lincoln—Good evening, Mrs. Jenkins. 
night for such a long trip. 

Mrs. Jenkins—When I started it was only sprinkling, 
but it is pouring now. I needed some things for break- 
fast, so I decided to come. My married son is going to 
drive me back home. 

Lincoln—I will carry them over to his house for you. 

Mrs. Jenkins—Oh, no, thank you. It is only a step, 
and all I want is a pound of sugar and half a pound of 


tea. I never can eat my breakfast without a cup of hot 
tea 


I see the snow is silt- 


This is a rainy 


[Lincoln weighs out the sugar and tea and gives them 
to her.] 

Mrs. Jenkins—Hiow mutch are they all together? 

L.incoln—Forty-four cents 

Mrs. Jenkins—Can you change a bill? 

Lincoln (laughing)—Yes, as long as it 
large. 


is not too 
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Mrs. Jenkins—I nevéeft shave very large ones. It is 
only a dollar. 

[Lincoln takes the bill and hands back the change. 
She puts it in her purse without counting it.] 

Lincoln (smiling)—Yiou had better count your change, 
Mrs. Jenkins. I may have cheated you. 

Mrs. Jenkins—There is no danger of that. 
cheat anybody, it will be yourself. 

Lincolh—You are verv kind to have such a good 
opinion of me. (Mrs. Jenkins takes packages and um- 
brella and starts to #0.) Wait, I will put up your um- 
brella for you. (He goes out of the door with her and 
returns at once.) 

Jack—Well, as I was going to say before the lady 
came in, I have forgiven you for the beating you gave 
me yesterday, because anybody that is stronger than I 
am thas my respect. 

Linicoln—All right, Jack, I would not have touched you 
if you had not started the fight. We will shake hands 
and bury the hatchet. 

Jack—That suits me. (They shake hands.) Peter, 
here, can act as witness. If any one ever tries to hurt 
you, he has me to reckon with. 

Lincoln—Same here. (Starting up suddenly.) Oh, 
say, boys, I cheated Mrs. Jenkins out of six cents. Do 
you suppose I could catch her before she starts home? 

Jack—No, I don’t believe so. Her son’s horse was 
already hitched when I came in a few mirfutes ago, and 
he drives like the wind. 

Peter—Oh, let it go until you see her again. She 
didn’t count her change, and she will never miss it. 
Think what a surprise it will be when you tell her! 

Lincoln—No, I must return that money at once. 

Jack—You will have a run of nearly three miles, and 
it is raining harder than ever. 

Lincoln—There will not be any more customers here 
to-night. I will start now. 

Peter—Wait until morning and give it to her son. 

Lincoln—No, I must return it to her. I gave her only 
fifty cents change. 

Jack—Yiou will never get rich, Abe—you are too hon- 
est. 

Lincoln—That is all talk, Jack. 
not cheat any more than I would. 

Peter—Maybe not, but we would not walk five miles 
this chilly night for six cents. Here, take my umbrella, 
if you are determined to go. It may keep off some of 
the biggest drops. 

Lincoln—No, thank you. 
brella in my hie. 


If you 


You fellows would 


I have never used an um- 
When I get wet, I wait until I get 
dry again. (He takes keys out of his pocket to lock 
store door.) I don’t want to hurry you, boys. If you 
would like to keep store until I get back, I will not lock 
up. 

Peter—No, thank you; I am too sleepy to sit up much 
longer. We will go when you do; but I think you are 
foolish to take such a tramp after a hard day’s work. 

Lincoln—I was going to read law for a while, but I 
will go for a walk instead. 

Peter (slapping Lincoln on the shoulder as all three 
go out)—Abe, you are the hardest worker in town. If 
you are not a great man yet, I don’t know what I am 
talking about. 

‘Lincoln laughs good-naturedly, and they all go out.] 

SCENE III. 
A Court Room. 

Characters—Judge, Lincoln. 

The prisoner (Jack Armstrong’s brother), the jury, 
witnesses, attorneys and others, including the prisoner’s 
mother, and Neighbor Brown. 

Judge (to Lincoln)—You may continue your examina- 
tion of the witness. ; 

Lincoln—You say that you saw Armstrong commit 
the murder. 
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Witness—I did. 

Lincoln—At what time did it happen? 

Witness—Eleven at night. 

Lincoln—How could. you see at that hour of the night? 

Witness—The moon was shining. 

Lincoin—Just how large was the moon? 

Witness—About full. 

Lincoln—Were there any clouds in the sky? 

Witness—No, the sky was perfectly clear, and it was 
almost as light as day. 

Lincoln—You are sure of that? 

Witness—Yes, perfectly sure. 

Lincoln (taking an abmanac from his pocket)—What 
was the date of the murder? 

Witness—August 12. 

Lincoln—The almanac shows that there was no moon 
that night. Two days later there was a new moon, 

Witness—That must be a mistake. 

[All laugh.) 

Judge (rapping with a gavel)—Order im the court! 

Lincoln—A man who sees a moon when there is no 
moon is not a reliable witness. That is all, your Honor. 

Judge—We ‘have heard the evidence. We will now 
listen to the plea of the prosecuting attorney. 

Prosecuting. Aittorney—Your Honor and Gentlemen of 
the Jury, though the evidence thas been, for the most 
part, circumstantial, the crime iis shocking, the character 
of the prisoner is not good, and his associates are evil. 
That should be sufficient. 

Judge—We will now listen to the plea of the counsel 
for the defendant. 

Lincoln—Your ‘Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury, it 
is umnecessary to say anything further in defence of the 
prisoner. He did not commit the crime, and the evi- 
dence of the only eyewitness declares that he saw the 
murder in the moonlight, when there was no moon. 

[All laugh. ] 

Judge (pounding with gavel)—Order in the court! 
(to the prisoner.) ‘Have you anything further to say? 

Prisoner—Nothing, your Honor, except that I am 
not guilty. 

Judge—The jury has heard all the evidence and will 
now withdraw to prepare the verdict. Remember to 
weigh each point carefully. 

[Jury goes out.] 

Mrs. Armstrong (to Lincoln)—How can I ever re- 
ward you for defending my son so ably? 

Lincoln—I was glad to defend thim. 
nocent. 


I believe him in- 


Jack Armstrong—Ii he is 
thank. 


freed, we have you to 


[The jury returns.] 

Judge—We will now listen to tthe verdict of the jury. 

Foreman—Not guilty, your Honor, by unanimous vote. 

Judge—The case is dismissed, and the prisoner ts free. 

Prisoner (to Limcoln)—You have saved my life. I 
have no money now, but I will pay you if it takes me fiity 
years. 

Lincoln—I was glad to do it. Your mother was kind 
tio me once when I was poor and friendless. 

Mrs. Anmstrong—God bless you. A man with your 
good heart and ability should be President of the United 
States. 

Judge (shaking hands with Lincoln)—That js very 
true. You did well, young man,,and you have a brilliant 
career before you. 

Brown—It was a lucky night when I gave you that 
book on the laws of Indiana. You have made good use 
of Gt. 

Lincoln—You are all verv kind. 
faction to aid the innocent. 

[All go out.] 


It is a great satis- 
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‘SCENE IV. 
Office of the President of the United States, at Washing- 


ton. 
Characters—President Lincoln, his Secretary and an 


* Old Man. 


[Lincoln is sitting before a table strewn with papers. 
He is reading a dispatch and rumpling ‘his hair in per- 
plexity. ] 

Lincoln (to hiimself)—I wish this cruel war could be 
brought to an end. So many brave men have been killed 
on both sides. But the Union must be preserved, and 
the slaves must be freed. 

Secretary (entering)—An old man wants to see you. 
Shall I dismiss him? You must be tired after this 
long day’s work. 

Lincoln—Whiat time is it? 

Secretary (looking at his watch)—Nearly eleven 
o’clock. 

Lincoln—What does the old man want? 

Secretary—He will not tell; but he seems to be in 
great distress, and is weeping. 

Lincoln—I should spend a sleepless night if I turned 
awav any one in distress. Send him in, and I will find 
out his errand. 

[Secretary goes out. Lincoln busies himself with the 
papers before him. The secretary returns with a bent 
and feeble old man.] 

Lincoln (pointing to a chair)—Sit down and tell me 
what I can do for you.- 

Old Man-—Mr. President, I have come to ask you to 
pardon my only son. 

Lincoln—What ‘has he done? 

Old Man—He slept at his post, and he is to be shot 
at sunrise. 

Lincoln—Hoow old is he? 

Old Man—Eighteen, and he has always been a good 
boy. He enlisted for love of his country. 

Lincoln—Sleeping at one’s post is a grave offence. If 
a night attack should be made by-the enemy, it might 
mean death to a whole regiment. 

Old Man—He was so worn out that he fell asleep 
standing up. They found him leaning against a tree. 

Lincoln—That is an unusual case. He did not lie 
down? 

Old Man—He would have died first. 

Lincoln—I am sorry.for you, but I do not see how I 
can do anything for him. Hear what General Butler 
has just telegraphed to me: “President Lincoln, I pray 
you mot to interfere with the court-martials of the army. 
You will destroy all discipline among our soldiers.” 
Now you see how the matter stands. * 

Old ‘Man—His mother is ill, and the shock will kill 
her. Wouldn’t you be willing to let me die for the 
boy? Say yes, Mr. President, and I will gladly take his 
place. 

Lincoln—No, I could not do that. (He thinks for a 
moment, then gets up and waiks across the floor.) But- 
ler or no Butler, I will pardon your boy. Give my sec- 
retary his mame and regiment. (To the Secretary.) 
Send a dispatch that the lad is not to be shot without 
further orders from the President. 

(To the Old Man.)—If your son does not die until 
orders come from me to shoot him he will live to be 


‘much older than Methuselah. 


Old Man—aAll that I can say is, God bless you! God 
bless you! 
[The old man goes out with the secretary.] 
Lincoln—Now I can go to bed content, when I think 
how happy the mere signing of my name will make that 
boy’s mother. (He goes out.) 
—From “Historical Plays for Children,” by Grace E. 
Bird and Maud Starling. Copyrighted by Macmillan 
Company, New York. Used by permission. 
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THE TEACHER AND OLD AGE. _ By Charles A. 
Prosser, with the collaboration of W. I. Hamilton, 
Riverside Educational ‘Monographs. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: ‘Hougton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
130 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

If we appreciate that Mr. Prosser takes a decided 
stand for retirement allowances that include both annui- 
ties and pensions and makes no pretense that he is pre- 
senting both sides of this vexed question it may be said 
unreservedly that this is by far the best presentation of 
the facts of annuities, pensions and retirement allowances 
yet written, or likely soon to be written. It is the one 
place where one can find clearly classified every fact up 
to date that is essential and vital with practically noth- 
ing that is not directly significant. 

The “Introduction,” by Hon. David Snedden, is excep- 
tionally discriminating, comprehensive and forcible. The 
classification makes it easy to master all phases of the 
subject. 

This monograph, if adequately used, will do more 
than all other publications combined to hasten retire- 
ment allowances in thirty-nine states that do not now 
have.anx state provision whatever for retirement allow- 
ances. 

This monograph presents all essential facts, discusses 
the philosophy and science of social insurance as applied 
to teachers, discriminates between annuities and pen- 
sions in social insurance, presents a “model retirement 
law,” amd discusses the art of getting legislation for 
such a law. 


PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING AND FARM 
ACCOUNTS. By J. A. Bexell, Dean of School of 
Commerce, Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
and F. G. Nichols, Director of Business Education, 
Rochester, N. Y. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Large 8vo. 180 pp. Price, 65 cents. 
Farmers will welcome just such a book as this. The 

Hon. James Wilson has said: “I would not impose on a 
busy farmer the keeping of an elaborate set of books, 
but some simvle form of accounts will be a great aid 
in successful farming.” Here is just such a work as the 
former United States Minister of Agriculture would 
recommend. ‘And so far as we know it is the first book 
of its kind. It has valuable suggestions about personal 
accounts, household accounts, poultry accounts, accounts 
for live stock, produce accounts, etc.. etc.. all of them 
arranged in the simonlest forms. and with its balance 
sheets permitting the farmer to see at a. glance just 
what his income and outgo may be. Many a farmer 
deals with his monev affairs in quite a haphazard way, 
trusting largely to his memory of his income and his in- 
debtedness. Such a work as this will be valuable for him 
to consult, and will help him to be a business man as 
well as a mere tiller of the soil. 





EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK. By Fannie W. Dunn. 
Published by State Normal School, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia. Paper. Illustrated. 77 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
The Farmville State Normal School is one of the ‘most 

vitally and aggressively progressive schools of the coun- 
try and the training school is the embodiment of the 
genius and mastery all along the line from the president 
of the normal school and principal of tthe training school 
to the teachers in the ranks. The latest demonstration 
of professional power is “Educative Seat Work,” by 
Fannie W. Dunn, supervisor of rural schools in the 
training school. The book deals with primary grade ac- 
tivities and furnishes fairly good answers to the relative 
amount of time to be given free activity and directed ef- 
fort; to recitation and seat work and to voluntary se- 
lection of play and effort indoors and out. The book ad- 
vocates shorter hours in school, a rearrangement of 
schedule, but chiefly adequate and classified seat work 
which shall be educative. It is the best as well as the 
latest word on these all important subjects. 





HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY, A SKETCH AND 
AN INTERPRETATION. ‘By James Mark Baldwin. 
History of the Sciences Series. ‘With illustrations. 
Volume One, “From Earliest Times to John Locke.” 
Volume Two, “From John Locke to the Present 
Time.” New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
4x6. Each volume, 75 cents, net. 85 cents by mail. 
In a pocket edition we have in these volumes from the 
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pen of a master in psychology and in pedagogical litera- 
ture the most concise statement in readable style of the 
various phases and trend of psychology for all time. 


LOTI’S PRCHEUR D’ISLANDE. Abridged, with in- 
troduction, motes and vocabulary by Walter Pierce, 
Yale University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. xvit 
203 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

The works of Pierri Loti (Julien Viaud) are exceed- 
ingly well known, and it is perhaps his best work that 
Dr. Pierce thas chosen to edit. Suffice it to say that the 
results are not unworthy of the subject. The introduc- 
tion and notes show not only a detailed knowledge of 
the part of Brittany from which Loti’s fisherman sails, 
but also an excellent critical sense of the value and sig- 
nificance of Loti’s work, which the editor manages to 
make evident even in the narrow compass to which he 
is limited. In common with all Loti’s books “Peuwcher 
d’Islande” is marked by great descriptive beauty, and in 
it we find also that melancholy which is summed up by 
the editor in a phrase from the title of one of Loti’s 
other works—“la pitié et la mort.” 


THE COMING OF CANADA. The World To-day 
Series. By Joseph King Goodrich. With forty il- 
justrations from photographs. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Cloth. 310 pp. ‘Price, $1.50. 

This is the first wp-to-date account of the Canada of 
to-day as the materialization of the vision of pioneers. 
There are eighty pages of history, thirty pages on the 
government of the Dominion. Then follow chapters of 
Canada’s marvelous wealth and the superb beauties of 
that great country. The chapter on the relations of Can- 
ada and the United States better not have been writ- 
ten. The author pleads for forgiving and forgetting a 
good deal after he has roiled the waters as much as 
possible with things that happened almost a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Fortunately not many men are now 
alive who care a fig for troubles near a hundred and 
fifty years old. The great charm of the book is the 
portrayal of the wealth, ghory and lure of Canada. 


DIE SIEBEN REISEN SINBADS DES _ SEE- 
MANNES. By A. L. Grimm. Edited, with motes, in- 
troduction and vocabulary, by K. C. Drechsel, A. M. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth.  Il- 
lustrated. 188 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Sinbad the Sailor has always been one of the most 
popular heroes of youth, and the story of his travels, 
written in simple, lively German prose, cannot fail to in- 
terest pupils who have passed the fairy tale age, but who 
are not far enough advanced in their study of the lan- 
guage to attempt with profit the study of the German 
classics. The text is intended to be read at the end of 
the first or beginning of the second year. The editor 
has provided conversational exercises, the few motes that 
are necessary, and an adequate vocabulary. Besides its 
utility as a reading text, the book is valwable for its 
stimulation of interest in the Arabian Nights. 
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A BRIEF SHAKESPEARE GLOSSARY, GRAM- 
MAR, AND BOOKLET. By Robert Huntington 
Fletcher, Ph. D. In boards, 40 cents; in paper, 10 
cents. Prepaid. Published by the author at Grinnell, 
Towa. 

This is one of the handiest little booklets of informa- 
tion such as any student of Shakespeare will appreciate 
and prize that we have seen for the money. It is as con- 
venient a little treasure house as pocket knife, as use- 
ful as a dictionary, as clever in its arrangement as a 
genius. The author is clearly a master of Shakes- 
peare, a skilful teacher of his “Dramas.” and brilliant 
in the art of putting in the briefest space matter that 
ws desirable. 


CIVICS FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH SCHOOL 
YEARS. By A. G. Fradenburgh, Ph. D. New York: 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. Cloth. IHustrated. 281 pp. 
The fonmer book by Dr. Fradenburgh has been ex- 

ceptionally successful because of his distinctly original 
conception of the way to have children view civic life. 
He shows students clearly and cleverly that since men 
must live together, to live advantageously an‘ 
peacefully their activities must be regulated and that 
such regulation means civic laws. His presentation of 
these regulations is attractive to both teachers and pu- 
pils. 
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MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Geotge Eliot. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Rudyard Kipling, Robert Louise Steven- 
son, Bjornson, Hawthorne, Poe. 

New York: Macmillan Company. Macmillan’s Pocket 
American and English Classics. Cloth. Price per 
volume, 25 cents. 

The Macmillan Pocket Classics have attained and 
maintained an enviable reputation. Of these three books 
“The Mill on the Floss” and “Boswell’s Life of John- 
son” are well-known classics chiefly valuable here be- 
cause one can get such a book for twenty-five cents and 
in a pocket edition, but the “Collection of Short Stories” 
is a treasure in that one gets ten eminently desirable 
stories each of which can be read at a sitting or on @ 
short car ride. They are most welcome in this form. 


THE SONGS OF NEW SWEDEN. By Arthur 
‘Peterson. Obhicago, Ill: The Engberg-Holmberg 
oo. ‘Company. Cloth. 6x9. 109 pp. Price, 
For half a century prior to the coming of William 

Penn, the entire Delaware valley from Trenton to the 

sea was New Sweden, literally, with the Swedish fan- 

guage and customs prevailing everywhere. It is well 
that some one told the story of those days, as gathered 
through history and tradition, in attractive verse. 


SIS WITHIN. By Harriet Malone Hobson. Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co, Cloth. 351 pp. 

“Sis Within” is a novel of the seemingly accepted type 
of to-day. Als a story of characters who defy conven- 
tional morality and discover too late that even conven- 
tional morality cannot be successfully defied it will find 
its Way into many “respectable” homes. But a genera- 
tion ago “respectable” people did not read such stories, 


however true to life they might be or whatever their 
“message.” 
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TWO IMPORTANT ADDI- 
TIONS TO THE RIVER- 
SIDE EDUCATIONAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


THE TEACHER AND OLD AGE 
By C. A. PRossER 


Superintendents and teachers interested in secur- 
inga State Pension System will find this monograph 
the most valuable study of this important subject. 

An authoritative discussion based upon the auth- 
or’s years of investigation while Deputy Commis- 
sionerof Education in Massachusetts and Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Indiana. 


ART EDUCATION 
By Henry Turver BAILEY 
This book sets forth concisely the practical phil- 


osophy and methods of art instruction in the best 
educational systems in this country. 


Some of the Chapter Headings: Art Education: Its Aim 
and Method; The Scheolroom a Factor; School Housekeep- 
inga Factor; School Costamea Factor; The Teacher the 
Chief Factor. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


of educational news to ae 

ee under this heading 

solicited from school authorities 
in eve state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


JANUARY. 
22-28: Aroostook Courty, Maine, Tea- 
chers’ Association.” Presque Isle. 


28-39: Wisconsin County Superintendents’ 
Apnnal Convention, adison, State 8Su- 
perintendent C. P. Cary. 


FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Green Bay; A. W. 
Burton, Supt. 

13-14: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison; Richard B. 
Dudgeon, Supt. 

23-28: eg Hy of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Richmond, Va. 

28-Marchi: National Council of English 

Teachers, Richmond, Va. 


MARCH. 


6-8: Religious Education Association, 
New Haven, Conn.; Henry F. Cope, 


3232 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, gcneral secretary. 
APRIL. 
29-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, Mass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 


tary local committee. 


JULY. 


4-11: National Education Association, 
; St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 
7 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


PITTSFIELD. Professor Stanley 
Oldham. of Montana has been selected 


as principal of M. C. I, Institute 
to suceed S. V. Lanmann, who re- 


signed to accept a ‘position as super- 
om nt Be of schools at Wolfboro, N. 
H. Professor Oldham is a former 
member of the faculty of Bates Col- 
lege. For several years he has been 
domg educaitional work in the West. 
WESTBROOK. The new high 
school annex, the industrial buildings 
and other improvements about the 
high school property in which West- 
brook citizens take great pride are 
nearly completed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. In his annual 
report just submitted Superintendent 
Charles W. Bickford lays particular 
stress on the need for wider courses 
in vocational training and for a new 
high school. 

CONCORD. Some significant 
figures have been collected by the 
state department of education show- 
ing the higher institutions to which 
the young people who graduated from 
New Hampshire schools and academ- 
ies in June, 1913, have distributed 
themselves during the fall term just 
closed. The list does not include 
graduates of Phillips Exeter or St. 
Paul’s school and it includes only 
thosewhoweresn the high school and 
academy class of 1913. Colleges and 
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institutions of collegiate grade are 
given in the order of numbers re- 
ceived. 


New Hampshire State............ 68 
go Mi a kas oe on 28 
Norwich University, Vermont.... 16 
Simmions College ................ 12 
PIE ccccccvccctoeweuevie ae Oe 
one oe Kn capacn 9 
Boston University ............... 9 
ees. tie detect ek bees 8 
eee ¢ TO PI ee Pe ie 7 
Skidmore aaiosi ro a. 6 
Wesleyan ..... 6 
IE Eo os. o's pusle og te bet otis 6 
ORES. FEET 5 
EES: Dis bibs sae Vis oa hee cee boca 5 
PE, nn kc awd vedcdastonds fon 4 
I PR ey 35 


Students of ithis class went to Nor- 
mal schools as fotlows:— 


I itn. 50 os sua un Face tee. ce 27 
RE ow. Si cis wos a ab scabs tale 19 
EE Ee 65s ka ccs tape ae boa) « 3 
rr ree ] 
pS ee ee 1 
SS I SE ae Cee ee 1 
EPI FOP 1 

It therefore appears that 243 pupils 
from this graduating class entered 
college. Of this number ninetty-one 


entered New Hampshire College and 
Dartmouth, and seven the collegiate 
department of ‘St. Anselm’s at Man- 
chester, while 145 went outside the 
staite to college. 

In addition to those seeking col- 
legiate education elsewhere, about 
fiity left the state for special study. 
These studenits could be found at 
various commercial and other practi- 
cal arts schools, at the New England 
conservatory of music, at medical, 
dental, arid law schools, and in fur- 
ther study of secondary grade. 

KEENE. Besides the new normal 
school buildings now under construc- 
tion there, there is a splendid new 
$100,000 high school with accommoda- 
tions for 435 pupils exclusive of the 
laboratories and commercial rooms. 


VERMONT. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. Att a meeting 
ofithe executive committee ofthe Ver- 
mont State Teachers’ Association it 
was voted to hold the next state con- 
vention in St. Johnsbury probably on 
October 15, 16 and 17 of this year. 
Rutiand, Burlington and Montpelier 
were considered by the committee in 
selecting a place for holding the con- 
vention. The last convention was 
held in Montpelier. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMIHERST. Seven Massachu- 
setts children, six boys and one girl, 
who won first prizes in the contest of 
the Massachusetts Home and School 
Garden Clubs had a free trip to Wash- 
ington with Professor O. A. Morton 
the last week in December. 

These seven young people won the 
capital prizes in a contest that was 
open to the 400 members enrolled in 
tthe agricultural clubs and to the 19,- 
000 members of the home garden 
clubs. For the latter the state was 
divided into the western, central, east- 
ern and southeastern districts, and a 
prize offered to the member in each 
section reporting the best results 
from tthe cultivation of an eighth of 
an acre planted with potatoes. Three 
other prizes were offered for the best 
results from an acre of corn, from a 
half acre of corn and from a market 
garden of two-fifths of an acre. These 
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three prizes were offered to contest- 
ants én anv part of the state. 

John E. Devine of North Hadley, 
aged twelve, won the one-half acre 
corm contest, producing 58 5-7 bushels 
of shelled corn at a profit of $33.88 
and scoring ninety points. 

Walter T. Clark, aged seventeen, of 
Granby. won ithe acre-corn contest, 
producing 82% bushels at a profit of 
25.33 and scoring ninety points. 

Ralph Walker of Marlboro, aged 
twelve, won ‘the market garden con- 
test, making a profit of $83.15 on two 
fiiths of an acre. 

In the potato contests on one- 
eighth of an acre, Lawrence Estes of 
Windsor, aged fiiteen, won in the 
western section, producing 30% bush- 
els at a profit of $19.45 and scoring 
sixity-two points. 

In tthe central disitrict, Catherine 
Slein of New Braintree, aged eleven, 
produced 36% bushels at a profit of 
$17.75 and scored eighty-five points. 

In the eastern dastrict, William C. 


Peirce, Jr., of Lincoln, aged fourteen, 
raised 4314 ibushels at a profit of 
$20.35, scoring ninety-two. 


In the southeast 
Hammond of Abington, aged four- 
teen, raised 42 bushels at a profit of 
$23.75 and scored eighity-eight points. 

Each winmer sent in a written re- 
port of the method of cultivaition 
used. All of the winners sprayed 
their potatoes, used fertilizers freely 
and cultivated thoroughly, giving the 
crop careful and scientific attention. 
They will plant next year carefully 
selected seed, cultivate the crop with 
greater care and will select the seed 
in the field from the best hills accord- 
ing to the method approved by the 
college experts. 

Besides these seven first prize win- 
ners others won second prizes, which 
will enitithe them to a visit to some 
place ‘of special interest in New Eng- 
land. Those winning third places will 
ipass a week alt the Agricultural Col- 


district, Cleon 


lege. Others, failing to win prizes, 
are not discouraged, because they 
find recognition in other ways, get 


profit from their crops and enjoy the 
work itself. 

Professor Morton estimates that 
mext year 50,000 children in all parts 
of the state will be active in this new 
movement. The work thas won the 
approval of the most progressive edu- 
cators of the state and has proved it- 
self to be the strongest link in the 
chain that binds the home and the 
school in an effort to give each child 
a broad and practical education. 


The first meeting of the directors 
and instructors in secondary agricul- 
ture in Massachusetts colleges was 
held last Friday at the State Agricul- 
tural College. Men were present 
from Ashfield, Northampton, Brim- 
field, Hadley, Haydenville, Bristol 
County and other parts of the state. 
F. L. Edwards of ‘Williamsburg was 
chosen president and Professor W. 
R. Hart was elected secretary and 
treasurer. The object of the organi- 
zation is for conference and the pro- 
motion of efficiency among secondary 
agricultural directors and instructors. 


LAWRENCE. The new adult 
evening school opened there January 
6. Principal C. F. Sullivan finds a dis- 
tinct need for such a school to train 
for citizenship. 


CAMBRIDGE. The New England 
Public Speaking Conference in session 
here voted to change the name of the 
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association to the New England Pub- 
lic Speaking and Oral English Con- 
ference. Professor Irvah L. Winter 
of Harvard was elected president. 
The other officers re-elected are 
Thomas Crosby, Jr., Brown, and 
Lewis Perry, ‘Williams, vice-presi- 
dents; John Corsa, Amberst, secre- 
tary; William H. Davis, Bowdoin, 
treasurer; Miss Malvina Bennett. 
Wellesley, A. P. Stone, Harvard, and 
the officers. executive committee; 
John Wetzel, Yale, Grosvenor M. 
Robinson, Bates, and Henry G. Pear- 
son, Technology, membership com- 
mittee. 

Wilbraham Academy celebrates the 
opening of the new year by anflounc- 
ing the completion of the reorganiza- 
tion fund of over $80,000. 


BOSTON. The Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Association has received a list. 
of 422teachers in Massachusetts cities 
who have reached the age of sixty 
years. The association, which is 
making plans for the retirement of 
teachers under the pension system 
which became operative July 1, has 
been advised itthat 174 will seek re- 
tirement. 

The association estimates that the 
retirement of these teachers will cost 
$48,000. 


EVERETT. Everett high school 
students are turning out one of the 
best school publications in the state, 
the Clation, a weekly. The boys 


have bought a good-sized press and. 


do the entire press and composition 
work under the direction of Edward 
S. Bryant. The paper gives all the 
school news while it #s news, and it 
has a circulation of 600 copies. 


SPRINGFIELD. A psychological 
taboratory ha's been officially mstalled 
as part of the school system 
here. Dr. George E. Dawson has 
organized the work and has already 
made a study of cases where a par- 
ticular ‘kind of traming ts meeded by 
children presenting mental peculiari- 
ties. A visiting teacher works in con- 
nection with the laboratory to dis- 
cover cases and tto follow them up 
later. 


HOLYOKE. All teachers’ in 
grades below the high school who 
have taught ait least nine years in 
Holyoke thave just received a flat in- 
crease of $50 a year. 


NEW BEDFORD. Teachers in 
the first six grades have received an 
imcrease in salary from $750 to $800. 


BROCKTON. The school board 
has adopted an “efficiency test.” not 
unlike a civil service examination, to 
be used im selecting teachers for the 
schools. There will be seven distinct 
requirements governing the election 
of teachers henceforth, including the 
following :— 

The writing of an essay relative to 
teaching methods, schools, etc. 

A personal interview and the re- 
sults and impression created by it. 

Visit by ‘the superintendent of 
schools to the town or district and 
an investigation of the teacher's 
work and record. 

The report of the superintendent. 

Normal school or college record. 

Teaching record. 

Temperament and health. 

Each of these will be rated ac- 
cording to points and the election 
will be based wpon a certain per- 
centage which applicants for posi- 
tions must attain. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The vacancy 
caused by the death of Principal 
George E. Church of the Peace Street 
school has been filled by the election 
of Willis S. Fisher, formerly of Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

Superintendent Winslow has an- 
nounced the list of the second series 
iof free public lectures, which will be 
given m the Providence public 
schools. during January and Febru- 
ary. The speakers include many of 
the best-known educators in the 
state. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW LONDON. President Sykes 
has announced that the Connecticut 
Coflege for Women will be ready to 
receive students here in September, 
1915. The institution is taking ample 
time to get ready properly and has 
large funds. lt will make New Lon- 
don an educational centre. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. A pamphlet 
on fire protection in the public 
schools has been issued by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Among the 
recommendations found in this pub- 
lication may be noted the following: 

If you have an old school building: 

1. Transform stairs into fire proof 
exits. See that stairs lead directly 
to outer doors, even if their location 
has to be changed. 

2. Make basement ceiling fire 
proof. 

3. Abolish double doors. Abso- 
lutely prohibit. fastening of any out- 
side door during school hours. 

4. See that ashes, Waste paper and 
other rubbish are placed separately 
in metal self-closing receivers and re- 
moved from building at close of each 
day. 

5. Require halls to be kept abso- 
lutely free from lockers, tables, 
chairs, and all other obstructions. 

6. Insist on a fire drill every two 
weeks. ’ 

ALBANY. Impressive ceremonies 
marked the induction on January 
2 of Dr. John Huston Finley of New 
York into the offices of president of 
the University of the State and com- 
missioner of education. Noted edu- 
cators from all parts of the country 
and abroad and many men promi- 
nent in public life participated. 

A number of social gaittherings, at 
which Dr. and Mrs. Finley were the 
guests of honor, were incident to the 
inauguration. One of these was a re- 
ception tendered by the Governor 
and Mrs. Glynn. 

The morning was given over to in- 
formal greetings to the distinguished 
guests. The inaugural address by 
Dr. Finley featured the afternoon 
session. Other speakers included St. 
Clair McKelway, chancellor of the 
University; Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University; 
William Church Osborn of Garrison, 
and Calvin N. Kendall, commis- 
stoner of education of New Jersey. 

The speakers in the evening were 
Governor Glynn, Franklin K. Lane, 
secretiary of the interior; Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, and Jean J. Jusserand, 
French ambassador. The ceremonies 
were thheld in the new $5,000,000 state 
education budding. 
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ITHACA. (Professor Ernest Mer- 
ritt of Cornell University has® re- 
signed as dean of the uate 
school, the resignation to e effect 
in June, 1914. Professor Merritt will 
remain at Cornell, and will devote 
all this time thereafter to the work 
of the department of physics. 


> PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA. In one of 
Philadelphia’s schools, situated in a 
district largely inhabited by poor 
families, more than 100 badly nour- 
ished children were selected for -ex- 
perimental feeding. They were 
given a lunch in the middle of the 
forenoon each school day for four 
weeks, the rations consisting of such 
nutrients as corn mush, oatmeal and 
rice, with a pint of milk daily for 
each child. 

_The physician under whose direc- 
tion the experiment was tried does 
not regard the essential point that 
the 113 children gained 250 pounds 
during the four weeks, but he does 
attach importance to the fact that 
they gained far more in scholarship. 
Indeed, comparisons show that the 
improvement in their work was 
much more marked than that of the 
children who did not receive the ce- 
reals and milk . 

The salary committee of the board 
of education voted to raise the sal- 
ary of Mass Kaitherine E. Puncheon, 
newly elected principal of the Girls’ 
high school, from $2,500 to $4,500. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. The public 
schools here are offering this winter 
a most elaborate and valuable series 
of educational extension courses. 
The plan was started two years ago 
and was so successful that it is now 
greatly extended. The courses are 
free to the public and include 156 lec- 
tures. This is made possible by the 
comeeneirn spirit which enables the 

ol as an organizing centre to 
utilize local talent—the professional, 
industrial and commercial assets of 
our community—for the common 
benefit of all. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. Dr. Charles W. Elin, 
was chosen president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in annual session 
here. Philadelphia was selected as 
mext year’s meeting place. 

W. A. Worsham of Georgia Uni- 
versity was elected general secretary, 
and Dr. Henry Skinner of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Science, Philadel- 
phia, secretary of the council. 

The following vice- presidents 
were chosen, to be in charge of the 

various sections of association: 
Mathematics and astronomy, Dr. H. 
S. White of Vassar College: vhysres, 
Professor A. Sezel of Universiay of 
Mannesota; mechanical science and 
engimeering, Alired Noble of’ New 
York city; geology and geography, 
Professor U. S. Grant of WNorth- 
western vee zoology, Dr.’ E, 
R. Lillie of University of Chicago; 
botany, Dr. G. B. Clinton of Yale 
University; anthrovology and psy- 
chology, Clark Wissler of American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York city; psychology and experi- 
mental medicine, R. M. Pearce of 
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Text-Book Economy 


The art of getting the most out of books lies in daily 
care. Low cost and large saving have made the Holden 
Book Repairing Material an indispensable article in 


ever three thousand schools. 


The Holden Combination 


Repair Outfit is designed for a place on the teacher's 


desk to provide for the prompt repair of all damage to 
books. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


University of Pennsylvania; educa- 
tion, Professor Paul H. Hanus of 
Harvard. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON. Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, professor of history in 
the Chicago University, was elected 
president of the American Historical 
Association im annual convention 
here. Chicago was selected as the 
1914 meeting place. Other officers 
selected were: First vice-president, 
H. Morse Stephens, professor of his- 
tory, University of California; sec- 
ond vice-president, George L. Burr, 
librarian of Cornell University; sec- 
retary, Waldo G. Leland, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; treasurer, Clarence W. 
Bowen, New York; secretary of the 
council, Evarts B. Greene, professor 
of history, University of Ilhnois. 

It was decided to hold a supple- 
mentary summer meeting in San 
Francisco in 1915; the annual meet- 
ing of that year in Washington and 
the 1916 meeting in Cincinnati. 


ARKANSAS. 
CONWAY. The Arkansas State 


Normal school here, the only one in 
the state, J. J. Doyne, principal, has 
its largest enrollment yet. This is 
only its sixth year, but it has en- 
rolled 1,600 students thus far. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CONCORD. David H. Lippard 
is the mew superintendent of Cabar- 
rus county, succeeding Superintend- 
ent C. E. Boger, who is now superin- 
tendent of the Jackson Training 
school. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. The McCune 
farm—a county farm—is to install 
vocational training at once. The 
plan to be followed is one mapped 
out by J. C. Wright, head of the vo- 
cational training im the public schools 
here. The boys at the farm range 
@m years from six to seventeen. The 
capacity of the farm és about 160 
boys. Of this number about sixty 
will be available for building trades. 


From a careful imspection of the 
mental ability and environment of 
the boys I believe their future life 
would be benefited materially by 
having a greater amount of trade 
study. The opportunities for actual 
work along the building trades line 
are many. ‘Plans already have been 
made for building improvements on 
the farm, which will be needed in the 
near future, 1 am told. A large part, 
if not all, of this work might be per- 
formed bv the boys. A large supply 
of first class building stone is easily 
available. The farm provides teams 
and many of the tools whcth would 
be necessary for building construc- 
tion. Much of the equipment to be 
furnished by the court will be in the 
nature of permanent improvements, 
such as milling machinery, and 
would be used to convert the raw 
timber into finished lumber for use 
in the construction of these build- 
ings. 


—_——— 


INDIANA. 

ROCKPORT. No part of the 
state can point to a record of ser- 
vice that equals in point of time 
that of three superintendents found 
in the pocket of Indiana. They are 
F. S. Morgenthaler, serving his twen- 
tieth year as superintendent of the 
Rockport schools; C. Newman, be- 
ginning his twenty-fourth year as su- 
perintendent ot the Cannelton 
schools, and Charles E. Clark, now 
beginning his twenty-ninth year as 
superintendent of the Boonville 
schools. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. A valuable list of 
books to aid teachers in recommend- 
ing home reading of everv nature is 
included in the report of the com- 
mittee upon home reading of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English. lt may be had by sending 
ten cents (or sixty cents for a dozen 
copies) to the Council, at 68th street 
and Stewart avenue, Chicago. 


ROSELAND. Pupils of the Van 
Vlissingen school earned more than 
$7,000 in the summer vacation and 
the months of September and Octo- 
ber, according to a report made to 
William M. Roberts, assistant super- 


ILES C. HOLDEN, President 





intendent of schools, by George A. 
Brennan, principal of the school. 

_ The boys earned $1,496 farming, 
$519 selling newspapers, $410 peddil- 
ing, $387 at golf grounds and $12.80 
at housework. The last item was 
the favorite among the girls. They 
earned $208 at housework. 

One girl earned $7 farming and 
another $1 making a dress for a 
neighbor. One boy earned $3.75 
“teaching English to a new citizen,” 
and another got $35 for “destroying 
woodchucks, crows and other pests 
to save his uncle’s crops.” 


IOWA. 

FAIRFIELD. The high school 
has taken the lead among high 
schools in serving the entire public 
by testing milk of any cows free, 
testing seed corn free, and also test- 
ing soil for ats adaptation to special 
crops. This is a distinct and valu- 
able public service. 


NEBRASKA. 
HARVARD. L. J. Gilkeson of 
Arlington is the new superintendent 


here, succeeding Superintendent J. 
L. McBrien. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The marked 
growth of the University of Minne- 
sota, its expansion from an institu- 
tion of two buildings to two campuses 
containing sixty-five buildings with 
additional equipment scattered 
among five towns of the state, from 
an institution having seventy-seven 
students of collegiate rank to a uni- 
versity shaving an attendance of 
nearly twenty-five times that num- 
ber, is one of the transformations 
that have taken place under the eyes 
of Dean John F. Downey of the col- 
lege of science, literature and the 
atts, who has announced that he 
will retire mext spring, after long 
service as dean and professor. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. The “Declaration 
of Principles and Aims” of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association has 
been published in a fine little pamph- 
let by the department of education 
here. It és characteristic of the as- 
sociation, one of the most inspira- 
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tional in the country. It closes with 
a pledge to the following move- 
ments :— 

To the state-wide movement to im- 
prove the rural schools. 

To the consolidation of all district 
schools wherever practicable. 

To rural school supervision. 

To an extension as soon as practi- 
cable, of the common school term. 

To the effort to have better trained 
and better paid teachers. 

To a more efficient truancy law, 
with the necessary machinery for its 
enforcement, and such provision for 
children from indigent homes that 
mo excuse can be offered for not be- 
ing in school. 

To the absolute divorcement of the 
schools from politics. 

To tthe teaching of agriculture and 
home-making in the schools. 

To a better system of roads in ev- 
ery community in the Common- 
wealth. 

To the movement to revise the 
present system of taxation. 


OHIO. 

COi.AIMBUS. The School- 
mater; Club of Columbus has 
pledged its hearty support to Gover- 
nor Cox in his efforts to write on the 
statute books laws that will place 
Ohio educationally in the position a 
great state should occupy. The reso- 
lutions of the committee composed 
of A. R. Leonard, H. C. Marshall 
and Velorus Martz were unanimously 
adopted by tthe club. 


CLEVELAND. A gift of $50,000 
to be used as a “Community Lecture” 
fund was announced by President 
Charles F. Thwing of Western Re- 
serve University. The imcome de- 
rived from the gift is to provide lec- 
tures for the community as well as 
the university. Provision is made 
that they shall be delivered in vari- 
ous parts of the city covering all 
fields of human knowledge “as best 
adapted for the kind of audience to 
be reached.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


SIOUX FALLS. The officers 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
South Dakota State Educational As- 
sociation here,—one of the best 
meetings the association ever held, 
with more than 1,600 in attendance— 
are: President, L. A. Fell of Lead; 
vice-president, C. R. Goff of Parker; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary Mansfield of 
Rapid City; treasurer, Charles M. 
Stevens of Aberdeen. 

The county superintendents elected 
these officers at their meeting: Presi- 
dent, ‘C. G. Lawrence, Pierre; vice- 
president, C. A. St. John of Deuel 
county; secretary, Mary B. Camp- 
bell of Tripp county. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. “I do not believe 
im the wholesale introduction of sex 
education into the school system of 
a city,” says Professor Sharp of the 
department of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“Generally speaking,” he continues 
“this work can be most satisfactorily 
carried on in connection with other 
work. For instance, it can be 
done effectively in connec- 
tion with work in biology. In my 
opinion «very high school should give 
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a required course in biology in the 
freshman year. In connection with 
this work certain aspects of sex edu- 
cation could be handled in a natural 
and effective manner. ; 
“TI believe also that a systematic 
course in moral instruction should be 
given in every grade and high school. 
Sex education would then form an 
integral part of that work in the high 
school and in the eighth grade. 
“Where schools have neither a re- 
quired course in biology nor a course 
in moral instruction, I think they 
lack the necessary basis for a course 
in sex education. However, in such 
schools, especially the high schools, 
it is probable that some thing could 
be done by the gymnasium director 
or by a physician, especially the 
school ohysician of the city. But in 
what manner that can be done effec- 
tively can only be determined by 
careful experimentation. Where a 
parent-teachers’ association or simi- 
lar organization exists, valuable in- 
formation as to success or failure 
could be obtained from the parents.” 


Professo r Frederick J. Sievers of 
the University of Wisconsin has been 
appointed superintendent of the Mil- 
waukee County Agricultural school. 
lie succeeds Superintendent A. A. 
Johnson, who has become superin- 
tendent of an agricultural school on 
Long Island. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


GUNNISON. James Herbert 
Kelley, for the past four years 
executive clerk in the president’s of- 
fice of the University of Illinois, has 
been elected by the board of trustees 
of the State Normal schools of Colo- 
rado as principal of the Normal 
school at Gunnison, and began his 
duties there January 1, 1914. 

Mr. Kelley is a graduate of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College and of 
Cornell College, Ia. and holds the 
degree of master of arts from Har- 
vard University. He has also done 
graduate work in the University of 
Chicago and the University of Illi- 
nois. 

Prior to coming to the University 
of Illinois he served as president of 
the University Preparatory school of 
Oklahoma for: seven years and prior 
to that as principal and superintend- 
ent in the public schools of Iowa. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. While the 
death of State Superintendent An- 
drew Clarence Nelson of Utah was 
known by his friends throughout the 
country to be but a matter of 
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months, the news which came De- 
cember 27 was a sad shock. It was 
the final er of a quarter of cen- 
tury of suffering, borne in such a 
way as to endear him to thousands 
inside and outside of his chosen pro- 
fession. He knew that he was 
fighting against great odds, a cancer, 
but this never seemed to diminish 
bis enthusiasm or the vigor with 
which he attacked his work. 

Mr. Nelson was born in Utah of 
Mormon parents, and was a mem- 
ber of the Mormon church, but the 
bitterness which sometimes entered 
into the relations between Mormons 
and mon-Mormons was unknown in 
his work. Testimony of his associ- 
ates of the entire community asserts 
this. He was four times elected 
state superintendent, each time for 
four years, ~~ the last time his name 
was the only one on any ticket for 
that office. ‘ 

Mr. Nelson was born in 1864. He 
attended Brigham Young University 
and the University of Utah. Later 
he earned the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Cornell University and 
returned to Utah to enter the educa- 
sg field, to which he devoted his 
ife. 

His memory will always be an in- 
spiration to teachers of Utah. 


OGDEN. Readjustment of the 
Ogden school system so that there 
would be half-day sessions for the 
students with study and play hours 
at ae, o of the Cen- 
tral junior hig’ ool as a lar 
study, gymnasium and night aa, 
the development ot manual training 
and gymnasium features in other sub 
high schools are included in a plan 
suggested by Superintendent J. M. 
Mills to the board of education. Su- 
perintendent ‘Mills says it is possible 
to increase the efficiency and de- 
crease the expenses of the schools 
at the same time. 

_“One of the first steps would be to 
himit the children still further to half- 
day sessions. It is quite generally 
recogmized by educators and men 
who have given this proposition 
much thought that a half day is 
enough for any child to be in school 
in the grades. During the first seven 
years of a child’s life, it learns more 
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probably than in any other seven 
years of its life, and most all of this 
time ft has played around the home. 
So far as we have tried the half-day 
session ft is the unanimous opinion 
of those who have come in contact 
with at that a child gets more now by 
this system than when it was in 
school all day sitting on a crooked 
desk, deprived of the natural right 
to play in the open air and sunshine, 
or in the dirt in the back yard if you 
please.” 


CALIFORNIA. 


FRESNO. The passage of the 
$450,000 schoo! bond issue, the larg- 
est ever floated here, by an almost 
unanimous vote indicates the loyalty 
of Fresno citizens to their public 
schools. It is also a credit to Su- 
perintendent C. C. Starr, who used 
every effort to bring the questron 
openly before the voters. It means 
at least five new buildings for 
Fresno, 


BERKELEY. Recommending to 
the regents that a loan fund be _ es- 
tablished at the University of Cali- 
fornia for worthy students, F. W. 
Bradsley, member of the class of 
1886, has offered to pay $1,000 a year 
into the fund for ten years, provid- 
ing it be used to assist students in 
mining and metallurgy. 

The University of California has 
been teaching shorthand and _type- 
writing in the summer school for 
about five years and has trained a 
large percentage of the teachers, who 
at the present time are teaching 
shorthand and typewriting in the 
conmimercial high schools. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Alter an ex- 
amination of the art work in San 
Francisco grammar schools, Albert 
Herter, the well-known art authority 
of New York, praised the designing 
work very highly and ranked it with 
the best in the country. 

The San Francisco school board 
arranged for a free concert for more 
than 8,000 seventh and eighth grade 
children by Madame Schumann- 
Heink. 


SAN JOSE. Miss Agnes Howe 
succeeds Dr. Margaret E. Schallen- 
berger as principal of the Normal 
Traiming school. Miss Howe has 
long been an important factor in the 
Normal school faculty and is the 
only woman who has been president 
of the State Association. 


CORONADO. A moving picture 
theatre and a cooking school are 
features of the wonderful new school 
buildmg erected here at a cost of 
$80,000. 


SACRAMENTO. The state board 
of education has selected three state 
commissioners as provided for by 
the new organization. Superintend- 
ent Will Wood of Alameda is com- 
missioner of secondary education, 
Dr. Snyder, superintendent of Santa 
Barbara, as commissioner of indus- 
trial education, and Dr. Margaret E. 
Schallenberger of San Jose Normal 
school as commissioner of elementary 
education. Each position carries 
with it a salary of $4,000 and office 
and traveling expenses. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


—_—_—_ 


MONTANA. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. J. 
W. Lang, formerly county superin- 
tendent of Thurston county, Ne- 
braska, is now superintendent here. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The selection 
of a successor to Superintendent 
Davidson was ‘settled last week with 
the unanimous election of Ernest L. 
Thurston, who has been assistant su- 
perintendent here since 1911. Mr. 
Thurston is essentially a local man 
from tthe point of view of experience 
and training. He graduated from the 
high school here and from George 
Washington University in 1893. He 
headed a department in the Business 
high school and \was later a supervis- 
ing principal before becoming as- 
sistant superintendent. 

Mr. Davidson ‘has already left for 
Pattsburgh:. 

The kindergarten—its place in the 
educational system, its social value 
to the community, and its future de- 
velopment—is the subject of special 
study by a newly organized division 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The new division, which its 
made possible by a co-operative ar- 
rangement between the National 
Kindergarten Association and the 
government, is directed by Miss Bes- 
sie Locke, secretary of the associa- 
tion, with headquarters in New York 
city. Miss Myra Winchester has been 
placed in charge of the work in the 
bureau. 

The first published work of the di- 
vision is a report on present kinder- 
garten conditions in the United 


States. The report inoludes statis- 
tics of noublic and private kinder- 
gartens for the past year; opinions 
of school superintendents, supervis- 
ors, and primary teachers as to the 
advantage possessed by the kinder- 
garten-trained child over the child 
without such training; and other ma- 
terial dealmg with current school 
problems as affected by the kinder- 
garten. 

Most of the opinions show an over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of kin- 
dergarten training for all public- 
school children. In the published re- 
port representative views opposed to 
the kindergarten are given as wellas 
those favorable. Particular atten- 
tion is vaid to the Montessori work 
and #ts relation to the kindergarten. 
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ments to pending bills. Thus the 
urgent deficiency bill carried a rider 
exempting deputy collectors from the 
rules; the income tax clauses of the 
tariff law an amendment providing 
for the appointments to all offices 
created by the law outside of the 
civil service rules; and the just- 
enacted currency law contains a simi- 
lar provision covering all appoint- 
ments made under the law. This 
was the amendment which went 
through the Senate by a tie vote 
broken by the deciding vote of Vice- 
President Marshall. And now a 
rider has been appended to the post- 
office appropriation bill which takes 
out of the classified service assistant 
postmasters of the first and second 
class. These number about 3,000 and 
were covered into the service by 
President Taft in September, 1910. If 
President Wilson believes in civil 
service principles, it is time that he 
bestirred himself. 


WOMEN AND THE 
TAX. 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president 
of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, hias taken the lead in a 
movement which urges a concerted 
“passive resistance” to the enforce- 
ment of the Income Tax law, so far 
as the property of women is con- 
cerned; and the Suffragists’ Con- 
gressional Union at Washington has 
endorsed the plan. All this under 
an extension of the old declaration 
that “taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny” and in forgetfulness 
of the fact that, in this country. 
there is no connection between prop- 
erty and the vote. A woman's 
property receives the same protec- 
tion and enjoys the same privileges 
as a man’s, and it is impossible for 
the government or the law to make 
any discrimination between them in 
the assessment of burdens. We are 
a long way yet from militancy and 
“arson squads,” but the more con- 
servative suffragists can hardly fail 
to deprecate the raising of this issue. 
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The Gainesville Register says a 
school boy’s composition brimgs to 
light a new fact in the life. of Lin- 
coln: “He was born in a log cabin 
which ‘he helped his father build.”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


“The Educational Outlook in Iowa.” 
Annual Address of State Superin- 
tendent Albert M. Deyoe> before 
the State Teachers’ Asseciation, 
November, 1913. 

“Declaration of Aims and Princi- 
ples,” Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation. Published by State De- 
partment of Education, Frankfort. 
Barksdale Hamlett, State Superin- 
tendent. 

“The Country School of Permanent 
Influence.” A Georgia Club Study. 
Athens, Ga., State Normal school. 

“A Suggestive Outline for the Study 
of Agricultural or Rural Econom- 
ics and Rural Sociology, Prepared 
Especially for the Use of Classes 
in which Teachers are being 
Trained for Country School Work.” 
Issued by State Superintendent C. 
P. Cary, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Atlantic City, N. J. “Curri¢ulum for 
the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades.” Superintendent Charles 
B. Boyer. 

Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion. 191213 Report. Charles 
D. Hine, secretarv. 

Massachusetts Board of Education. 
“News Bulletin.” Vol. I No. I. 

East Orange, N- J. 1913 Report, by 
former Superintendent Vernon L. 
Davey. 

“Organized Health Work in 
Schools.” With an account of a 
campaign for school hygiene in 
Minnesota. By E. B. Hoag, M. 
D., United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Bulletin 555. 

Kansas Educational Directory. State 
Superintendent W. D. Ross, To- 
peka. . 

West Virginia Educational Direc- 
tory. State Superintendent M. P. 
Shawkey, Charleston. 

Handbook of Suggestions amd Pro- 
srams for Community ~ Social 
Meetings. Prepared by L. J. 
Hanifan, State Supervisor of Rural 
Elementary ‘Schools, Oharleston, 
West Virgimia. 

Cass County, Mich., School Manual. 
Ruth 3H. Mosier, Dowagiac, 
County Commissioner. 

“Sanitary Schoolhouses.” Legal 
Requirements in Indiana and 
Ohio. United States Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin 563. 
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Education Association Officers 


Indiana Association of | English 
Teachers: President, A. L. Mur- 
ray, Hammond, Ind.; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. W. D. Howe, Indiana 
University; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Helen R. Lang, Indianapolis; 
editor, ‘William N. Otto, Indian- 
apolis; member at large, Miss 

Truly B. Ray, New Albany. 
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The Eighth Commandment 


“What is the Eighth Command- 











ment?” The question, it is said, 
stumped tthe entire office staff of 
Governor Johnson’s office and a 
dozen or so other persons, until one 
f the janitors explained that the 
commandment is: “Thou shalt not 


steal.” Then all wondered why they 
had not recalled it. The question 
1rose when the Governor's private 
secretary anmounced that Theodore 
Roosevelt’s subject for his address in 
San Francisco would be “The Public 
Official and the Eighth Command- 
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The Best Asset 


in the way of a business education is a skilled knowledge of shorthand and the 
ee of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Knowledge of the Remington isan asset as good as ready 
money to those who have it. You can “realize” on it 
always, not simply here and there, but anywhere. 

Remember that there are over three-quarters of a million 
Remingtons in service. These machines need operators. 

‘More Remington operators are always needed, because 
there are more Remington Typewriters. 

That's the reason that most schools teach the Remington, 
and most students are Remington-trained. Experience 
teaches that Remington instruction pays best, both for the 
school and the pupil. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


SRANMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
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THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK !IS 

To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 
efficiency depends. 

To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natura! defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize-constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 


for mvking ficst-hiad m }asurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful information. 
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